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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
MRS. SIDDONS. 
(iVith a Portrait.) 

y 7E present to our fair readers, 

in this number, a likeness of 
Mrs. Sippons, she having closed 
her theatrical career. In the 
course of a month or two we shall 
give a similar one of Mr. Kum. 
BLE, and accompany it with an 
article especially dedicated toa con- 
sideration of the histrionic merits 
of this accomplished brother and 
sister. It is not with the slightest por- 
tion of that humour which affects a 
blindness to rising excellence, that we | 
observe upon the obligations which | 
the English stage owes to this actor | 
and actress. A time has been when | 
the talents of Mrs. Siddons alone | 
prevented tragedy from a kiad of | 
ostracism on the part of the public, 
who said nothing against it, but | 
never went to see any one else in it. | 
On the other hand, the purchase | 
of a share of Covent-Garden The- | 
atre by Mr. Kemble, falling out, as | 
it fortunately did, ata moment when | 
the town began to sicken on the | 
garbage and flippancy of the cone- 
dies for a season, which then pos- 
sessed the stage, gave an excellent 
aad legitimate direction to the public 
taste, by reviving, with unusual 
correctness, classicality, and splen- 
dour, the master-pieces of our the- 
atre. Whatever the character of 
the dispute concerning new prices, 
the ill-temper displayed towards the 
name of Kemble always appeared 
to us illiberal and rancorous; and 
we never could account for it, ex- 
British Lapy’s Mag. No. 24. 








| Clearly deserves hissing. 
|and various points theatrically con- 


cept on a principle which exalted 
the one party as much as it lowered 
the other,—we mean a something of 
anger at the aristocracy of talent 
displayed aristocratically. The Kem- 
bles have never been ductile enough 
to meet the common apprehension 
of theatrical subserviency, and, at 
the time alluded to, the heads of it, 
independent both in temper, talent, 
and property, excited a little of the 
stirring passion which attends a suc- 
cessful professional career, on the 
stage particularly. A large part of 
the public do not like to be cb- 
liged to respect those who amuse 
them, and consider their getting 
rich as a kind of impertinence. To 
amass money and throw it away, is 
in character; but to preserve it, and 
take a respectable station in society, 
On these 


nected with the name of Kemble, 
we have much to remark; and, as, 
at least, we have the merit of think- 


(ing for ourselves, aud certainly of 


never professiag a sentiment we do 
not entertain, we shall honestly state 
our opinions, regardless of much 
hacknied and some respectable cri- 
ticism, with which we have the mis- 
fortune to differ.—Ep. 
ee 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FEMALE PARLIA- 
MENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
HOUSE OF PEERESSES. 

Fashionable Scandal in Novels. 
PURSUANT to notice, as soon as 
their ladyships assembled, Lady T. 
arose, and spoke as follows:— 
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My ladies,—It is usual to preface 
every complaint of the licentious- 
ness of the press, with some marked 
compliment on the benefit we derive 
from its freedom. I will not follow 
this trite routine, or lose words in 
expressing a respect which can only 
be unfelt by those who fear what 
they affect to depreciate. Nay, nor 
even by those, for this very fear is a 
compliment. ‘Taking all this as ge- 
nerally granted, I shall, therefore, 
proceed to the subject of iny motion 
with the temper of a philosopher 
investigating the spots in the sun; 
there they are, obscuring in a slight 
degree, the source of heat and illu- 
mination, and it would be well if 
they were away. Philosopliers can 
do nothing tor the sun; but, tosnuff 
the candle of the press, may not 
be out of the power of woman.— 
Nothing extraordinary this, women 
not unfrequently accomplish more 
than philosophers. 

T need not inform your ladyships, 
that very wise people entirely con- 
demn novels; nor is their judgment 
hasty, for they invariably read them. 
This is so true, that from bitterly 
railing against them, some of their 
most formidable enemies have turn- 
ed short round, and gravely con- 

‘descended to shew how they ought 
to be written. Upon the snuff 
coloured productions of these new 
auxiliaries, [ have nothing to ob- 
serve. Sleep is desirable. My at- 
tention must be confined to improv- 
ers of another class, who kindly 
make a romance of real life, by | 
fastening all manner of surmise avd 
scandal upon conspicuous — indivi- 
duals, Ft bas been justly observed, 
that people who attain notoriety are 
a liable to these levies—pe it 

: but the grave circumstantial lie 
of history, the more embellished 
and piquant falsity of memoir, the 
perverse squib of party, and the 
busy exaggeration of rumour, are 
all to a certain degree unavoidable. 
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It is the dealing of mankind with 
fact, and the mist which hangs 
around it—the operation of various 
understandings upon the known and 
the probable. Nothing of this 
kind can be said for the novel of 
which I complain, which makes no 
other use of facts than to infer 
qualities ; and, upon the strength of 
a few popular associations, to weave 
a tissue of monstrous and extrava- 
gant adventure; under which, with- 
out ceremony, it wriles the name of 
the party aimed at, by intermixing 
a few allusions that cannot be mis- 
taken. But what kind of under- 
standings can be misled by nonsense 
of this kind—none beyond fifth or 
sixth rates, doubtless — true, but 
why should they be misled; and, 
speaking of the fifth or sixth rate 
understandings who read these pro- 
ductions, who are they ?— chiefly 
women, my ladies; who greedily 
swallow the truth with the false- 
hood, and suppose they are reading 
a species of secret history. You 
will all recollect, my ladies, a tawdry, 
scandalous, silly production, called 
the < Spirit of the Book.’ I have it 
from good authority, that by a cer- 
tain rank of females it was esteemed 
a grave authority; and a sarcastic 
gentleman, a friend of mine, one day 
amused me highly, by relating the 
manner in which a matronly lady 
described to him a moonlight love- 
scene between the Princess of Haps- 
burgh and Algernon, and thence 
deplored the uard fate of the in- 
tended heroine of this melting pic- 


‘ture. The delusion of perceptions 


so obtuse as these, may be thought 
of little consequence, but such is 
not the truth, for it would be easy 
to shew that this kind of scandalous 
fiction seils the mind while it de- 
Indes the understanding. Nor is it 
palliated by any of the useful pur- 
poses which occasionally attend the 
application of wit, burlesque, or 





satire, to human follies and vices,. 
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for nothing of that nature Is aimed 
at. Acrude mass of extravagance and 
falshood is made up and sent abroad 
to perplex sagacity, or rather to 
mislead credulity, without a single 
beneficial purpose, or indeed any 
view than that of pandering to a 
low appetite for scandal. I recol- 
lect, some years back, when a cer- 
tain class of novels or romance, 
which has been honoured with the 
title of historical, was prevalent ; 
existing critics demurred to the pro- 
priety of fathering folly or crime 
upon the understood characters of 
history. I think the celebrated 
‘Recess,’ of Miss Lee, gave rise to 
this observation, and that Queen 
Elizabeth was the illustrious deceased 
in whose defence the quere was 
started. But, if a certain moral 
doubt may arise on this head, what 
is to be said of the daily attempt to 
pollute the current of opinion with 
respect to living individuals, and 
that too without the least regard to 
trath, beyond the use of two or 
three facts to fix application, of a 
nature to stir up that aptitude in 
vulgar minds, to which Voltaire al- 
ludes when he observes—Le genre 
humain seroit trop malheureux sil 
etoit aussi pret de commettre des 
choses atroces, que de les croire. 
You will also observe, my ladies, 
that it is precisely that part of cha- 
racter which is in the least degree 
public property, that is made free 
with by these authors. ‘That the 
sacred privacy of domesticity is in- 
vaded, and all the ties and relation- 
ships of an individual caricatured 
with the grossest indelicacy, whether 
daubed with praise or blackened by 
censure. I cannot but think the ex- 
tent to which this licence is at pre- 
sent assumed, my ladies, deserving 
of your most serious consideration ; 
and, as feminine understandings 
are ‘undoubtedly the most deluded 
and perverted by writers of the class 





alluded to, I cannot but think we 
are called ‘upon to deliberate upon 
meansand measures which may bound 
the licence and define the liberty. 
Thus impressed, | move that the 
house do forthwith resolve itself into 
a committee, to examine into the 
use and abuse of novel writing, in 
respect to existing character, with a 
view to the adoption of provisions 
that will at once preserve the fame 
of individuals, and maintain invide 
lable the liberty of the press. 

The Marchioness of L. arose, and 
seconded the motion. 

Countess of C.—My Ladies, the 
manner in which the noble lady has 
prefaced her motion is so candid, 
and the general tenor of her obser- 
vations so undeniable, it is with 
some reluctance | state my inability 
to vote for the motion which she has 
submitted to your ladyships. The 
abuses so sensibly described in 
her speech, it is impossible to deny ; 
the understandings of numbers of 
our own sex, in particular, are ab- 
solutely mistified by the gross fictions 
of indelicate and tawdry writers, 
who contrive to be prurient and im- 
moral, while affecting to censure and 
condemn. But, alas! my Ladies, 
so far am I from thinking that any 
thing we can do to allay this evil, 
consistent with the liberty of the 
press, will be wholly nugatory. My 
reason for thinking so is, that the 
abuse has always, in a greater or less 
degree, existed since the press has 
been free. “A frank admission !" 
some of the enemies of that freedom 
may exclaim; “ well, then, you ad- 
mit with us that it ought to be re- 
strained ;’—-by no means, for no 
where is scandal so inveterate, report 
so gross, and rancour so unchecked, 
as where it must fly the eye of day, 
and escape in whisper and inuendo, 
The published lie is not half so mis- 
chievous. Well, then, we must sub- 
mit to this venal species of desultory 
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attack, this malignant bush-fighting, 
: fear so, for a time at least; and then, 
T ain quite sure, that, in the form " hich 
renders it so injurious to a portion of 
our sex. in particular, it will cease 
to exist. The noble lady shakes her 
head, prenanty as supposing I mean 
to assert that a love of scandal will 
grow unfashionable. I am not so 
romantic; but I think a sligit at- 
tention to facc will shew that the 
fashion of administering to it is 
‘eternally varying. 1 will not alarm 
your a by adverting to the 
scandal-dealers of the ancients, nor 
even to such as administered to the 
coarse appetite, so aptly alluded to 
by Voltaire, on the revival of letters, 
but proceed at once to later days, 
when the happy restoration of the 
‘ polite monarch,” the ‘ witty mo- 
nareh,” the “terry monarch,” as 
Mr. Waiter Scott terms him, Ciaries 
Il. of blessed memory, which inun- 
dated the country with French 
modes, manners, and sentiments. 
Among these was a scandalous kind 
of memoir, not altogether unlike our 
modern defamatory “scribble in fact, 





though exceedingly so in form. I 
need not inform your yr aake that | 
Anthony Hamilton’s Memoirs of 

Gremmont was one of these; a | 
truth that can neiiher be saueanee | 
by its liveliness nor its wit. This, 
however, was in reality a Gallic pro- 
duction; for lam happy to add that 
the French exceediugiy outdo us | 
in the manufacture of the moral 

contraband, our English attempts in 
the same way being in general in- 
suflerably clumsy : we cannot tell 
lies with half the sprightliness, be- 
lished malienity, or grace; and, to | 
the credit of the men of Great Bik | 
tain, few of them have ever at- 
tempted it, generally leaving the field 
open to a certain order of femates, 
Weed I mention the Love-letters be- 
tween a Nobleman and his Sister, of 
Mrs. Behn, allusive to Lord Grey 
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and Lady Harriet Berkeley, or thie 
New Atalantis by Mrs. Manley, (a 
female somewhat inconsistently pa- 
tronised by Sir Richard ‘Steele,) 
whose work was intended to convey 
to the world the private amours, 
adventures, and intrigues, of fashion- 
able individuals. Again, in later 
days, the Life of Lady Frail, Pom- 
pey the Little, and thie Adventures 
of a Guinea; though, it must be 
confessed, the two latter were some- 
what of a higher class, and were 
executed ina way that might sup- 
pose honourable and salutary views 
in their authors. On still) more 
modern productions I will not dwell, 
because they are already happily 
buried in merited oblivion. Bet ail 
this, my Ladies, is sufficient to show 
you that the licence complained of 
by the noble lady has long existed, 
and that it has never been thought 
necessary to descend to formal enact- 
ment. J think that the same indif- 
ference ‘anal be manifested at 
present, and the noble lady has 
assisted me with materials to form 
a reason ;—namely, the gross extra- 


'vagance and folly to which writers 


of this class have recently descended, 
aid the total avoidance of such 
trash by authors of ability, and ne- 
glect of it by critics of reputation, 
A Spirit of the Book and a Glenar- 
von may be read, aided either by gross 


| mposture or the singularity and ec. 


centricity of the author; but a great 
number of such books is impossible. 
it would not be even foujours Le 
perarix, but rather resemble a con- 
finement to the crude and sating 
viand so frequently devoured by 
greedy children, which, palling upon 
their stomachs, ends L_ producing 
more leathing in them than even in 
other people. No; if the present 

node of making up scandal-draughts 
be - uliarly unfavourable to our 
own sex, which Iam not disposed 
to deny, the noble lady may console 
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herself that it will certainly not last ; 
aud, on that account. especially, 
added to a dreadful apprehension of 

meddling with the press at all, I 
aa rather leave the mischief to 
its own. self-destroying operation, 
and consequently must vete against 
the notion. 

Viscountess S.—My Ladies, I 
have listened with a great deal of 
attention to both the noble speakers, 
and cannot think that either of them 
have exactly pointed out the acmé 
of the evil: I willdo it in two words, 
Nobody in the world cares for be- 
iag painted wicked, or dreary, 01 
monstrous, oF herrible: all that in- 
fers genius, my Ladies; and it would 
be no difficult thing to prove that 
the parties thus apparently perse- 
cuted, like D we sickly Rousseau, are 
proud of Each doth bestride 
the narrow ml “like a Colossus,” 
or Gulliver in Lilliput, contemplat- 
ing the great mass of human beings 
asemmets, upon which, if he occa- 
sionally treads, no matter; but, if 
they sting in return,—oh! the base 
and contemptible race! Great 
souls, whom ‘* man delights not,” no, 
‘nor woman neither,” at least not 
lung. ‘Truly, my Ladies, if these be the 
aggrieved parties, [ am for leaving 
thems to fight their own battles. 
But there is another point, in which 
the annoyance of the described 
scribblers is annoying enough: who 
cares for being wicked; but to be 
ridiculous is the—devil! (A loud 
laugh, with cries of Order, order!) 

The Lady Chancellor requested 
the noble lady to confine herself to 
partic unentary language. 

The V iscountess, who was brought 
up ia the school of the late Duchess 
of G. received the reproof with great 
nonchalanee and a snap of her fan, 
and thus proceeded :—C’est le ridi- 
cule qui iue, my Ladies; and | 
think the eternal appropriation of 
huzzar and fine lady sketches, a great 
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infringement upon the privileges aud | ported by either side Adjourned, 
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independence of fortune and fashion ; 
and upon that, and that ground 
alone, [ vote for the committee. 

The Duchess of D. observed, that 
the noble mover had doubtless 
pointed out a great nuisance; but 
she feared the removal, as far as it 
operated upon people of rank, must 
be efiected by themselves. It was 
very easy for them to act in such a 
manner as to defy ridicule, and ren- 
der scandal impotent. She could 
not condescend to formal measures 

against puerility. 

Lady G.—I am clearly of opinion 
that this evil proceeds from the folly 
of rendering education general, 
which is rapidly doing away all the 
distinctions of socie ty. If people 
could not read, few would be found 
to write scandal. Reading and writ- 
ing, in my opinion, should be con- 
fined to the learned professions and 
ladies and gentlemen by birth. 

Countess of V. was fearful the 
remedy of the last speaker would be 
worse than the disease, and thought 
that, when the benefits of education 
became general, a vast deal of minor 
publication of a low and ridiculous 
character would expire of itself. A 
very short answer was sn.‘icient for 
the noble lady. In these respects, 
observed the Countess, there is no 
going back again; and, as it is quite 
evident that it is not advisable to 
stay where we are, we must e’en go 
on. 

No other speakers offering, Lady 
T. replied briefly to the arguments 
of the Countess of C. and their la- 
dyships divided.— 

Contents, 12—Proxies, 5 
Non-Contents, 18—Proxies, 12 

Tle motion was therefore lost. 
It vas observed that none of the 
ministers spoke on this question, and 
the debate, in consequence, assumed . 
a little of the langour which is usu- 
ally observable on the motion of 
independent Peeresses, when unsup- 
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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
ENVY AND EMULATION. 
(Continued from page 304.) 

It was this woman, therefore, who, 
like her evil genius, secretly encou- 
raged poor Helen Harcourt in her 
indolence, her envy, and her discon- 
tent. If to act thus mischievously 
was the purpose of Sarah when she | 
came into the house of Mrs. Villers, 
a short residence there rendered her 
doubly malignant. Reduced to a 
simple w aiting-maid aud superinfen- 
dant of the wardrobe of her r young 
ladies, she was no lenger allowed to 
offer advice or deliver opiaians in | 
their presence; and all unnecessary 
intercourse was intended to be w ‘holly | 
debarred, With her fellow-servants | 
she fared no better; the housekeeper | 
of Mrs, Villers, a steady sensible 
woman, quickly -repressed the. airs | 
of insolence and superiority with 
whieh the new eomer talked of the ' 
great family she had. left, and | 


Emulation. 


the past day, and arrange the con. 
tradiction of the next. Helen’, 
dislike to her cousin Caroline was 
rooted, because she had been taught 
to regard her as the cause of all hey 
mortification and sorrow; but, as 
she naturally possessed an exuberant 
flow of health and spirits, if she bad 
| been left to herself, her general dis. 
content and uneasiness would have 
quickly subsided. The designing 
Sarah dreaded this acquiescence as 
the grave of all her hopes, and 
spared mo pains to indispose the 
youthful mind of Helen to her pre- 
| sent situation, by artful allusions to 
| the comparative indulgence of Miss 
| Stevens, and by the most designing 
| attempts to aggravate that envy of 
her cousin, which she perceived to 
be her ruling sentiment. By these 
means she hope ed to answer her pur- 
pose either way: she had diseern- 
ment sufficient to perceive that the 
unconcealed aversion of Helen to 









sneered at the small one’ she had| Caroline gave cousiderable pain to 
come to, There is an art “ toread) Mrs. Villers, and trusted that lady 
the mind’s construction in the face” | night be rendered as willing to part 
im some cases, and discontent was | with her niece, as her piece was to 






















so visibly pourtrayed in that of 
Sarah, Mrs. Villers‘at once perceived 
it, anc 1 conjectured the cause. 


picion of her malevolence; but, as 
she well knew the contagious nature | 
of the sympathy which appeared to | 
exist between her and Helen, 
did all in her power to render her 
attendanee upon the young ladies a 

simple as possible. To all appear- 
ance her precautions were eftectual, 
but artful and interested malignity is 
not easily discomfited. By their ow n | 
desire, Caroline Villers and her cou- | 
sin Emma slept in the same room, 


and Helen by herself in one adjoin- | 


ing. When the family had ail re- 
tired, the insidious wailing-maid was 
in the habit of stealing to the bed of 
ihe little victim of ber 
gomiment upon the proceedings of | 


She | 


had not, however, the slightest sus- | 


she | 


malice, to | 


leave her. On tbe other hand, if 
Helen would but act so as to sup- 
port the insinuations of her unhap- 
piness, with which she intended to 
| poison the mind of Mrs. Harcourt, 
a mutual disgust might be pro- 
duced, that would end in the attain- 
ment of the desired object. Thus 
‘she laboured incesseutly to keep 
s; Helen in remembrance of the in- 
| dulgencies she had lost, and to im- 
; crease her malignity to Caroline ; 
land, if by chauce ‘she perceived the 
{ 
} 
| 





nat ural hilarity of youth leading her 
| into forgetfulness of the preconcerted 
hostility, she even affected to re- 
| proach her for want of resolution. 

| So, Miss Harcourt, I see you 
| are becoming quite friendly with 
| your cousin Caroline: well, for my 
part, | thought you would never 


forget how much kinder Miss Steveus 
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“it is owing to that little cried up 


fret because you were unhappy, and 


always Was than your aunt, and that 


thing that we are brought to this 
moping place.” 

“{ know all that, Sarah,” Helen 
whispered in reply, “ bat | have no- | 
body else to speak to but her anid 
Emina, and Emma will not leave her 
to play with me.” 

“ What signifies play for a week 
or two, Miss Harcourt, if we can 
get back to Miss Stevens. Besides, 
if you appear satisfied, and ready to 
play with your cousin, how can I 
tell your mamma that you are very 
unhappy.” 

“What is the use of telling my 
mamma,” returned Helen, ‘it is my 
father who has sent us here; and, 
does not Miss Stevens say, that my 
father makes my mamma _ believe 
what he pleases.” 

“Yes, Miss, but your father 
would not Jike to see your mamma 


might soon be teased into letting us 
return to our old quarters.” 

“Then why do’nt you make mam- 
ma fret,” rejoined Helen petulantly, 
“for I am tired of having nobody 
to play with.” 

“Well, Miss Harcourt, keep it up 
for a little while longer at any rate; 
your mamma will be here to-morrow, 
and i’ll make her unhappy I warrant 
me; and, if you will but learn as 
little as you can, you and me shall 
get back to Bedford-square in no 
time, and let the foolish little Emma 
stay behind if she pleases.” 

“Tam sure, Sarah, I learned as 
little as [ coulc, until my aunt threat- 
ened to tell my father.” 

“ And what if she should tell your 
father, he wili only scold a little; 
and, whether angry or pleased, he 
will not praise your cousin a bit the 
less.” ' 

“Tam afraid of my father when 
he looks angry, Sarah; and I am 
sure | could learn a great deal moye 
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*¢ Well then, Miss Harcourt, learn 
as little as you caz for the present ; 
and be sure to look very unhappy, 
and to keep your sly little cousia 
at a distance. If you will do so, I 
wiil vever rest till we get away frou 
this place, which is for all the world 
like a solentary cell.” 

Such was the advice to which 
Helen Harcourt was nightly attend- 
ing,and which produced a deport- 
meut so perplexing to Mrs. Villers, 
as almost to reverse some of her 
most established maxims with res- 
pect to the formation of early clra- 
racter, That lady had previously 
confirmed herself in an opimion, that 
excellence or depravity in the very 
young, was always preceded by some 
moral cause; and, although she al- 
lowed that bodily organization might 
predispose to particular tendencies, 
whenever she observed a child re- 
markable for its good or bad qua- 
lities, she was inclined to suspect 
some latent mental operation, and 
therefore uniformly doubted the. 
wonderful tales of mborn obliquity 
which she sometimes heard related. 
To find herself opposed by what 
resembled an instance in the family 
of her brother, gave her great pain; 
and, though now fully aware of the 
deficiency of Miss Stevens as a 
governess, but that any person 
entrusted with the care of vouth, 
and generously patronised by one 
of the most liberal of men, could 
deliberately instil a base and malig- 
nant passion into the mind of aa 
innocent child, was past her com- 
prehension, Every day, therefore, 
added to her uneasiness; and she 
was at the pvint of confiding to her. 
brother the conduct of his eldest 
danghter, when a slight train of 
circumstance saved her the trouble 
of formal disclosure, by discovering 
ut once the source of the baleful: 
passion engendered in the bosom of 
the unfortunate Helen. 





than I do, if I pleased.” 


3 


it was a custom with Mrs. Villers 
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tu embrace any little excuse to give 
her pupils a holiday, always making 
the favour conditional, and depend- 
aut on peculiar application for a day 
or two preceding. 
exciting attentian she found exceed- 
ingly serviceable, as, by exciting a 
more than common attention, from 
time to time, it put capacity upon 
the stretch, and roused the mind 
from languishing over a customary 
routine, by shewing it the effects of 
particular exertion. The birth-day 
of Caroline Villers, which was within 
a day or two of arriving, was se- 
lected for one of these rewards of 
industry, and the powers of the 
heroine of the expected holiday, and 
the docile Emnia, were called into 
exertion accordingly. On this occa- 
sion the low influence of the insi- 
dious Sarah was excited over the 
contradictory Helen, with increased 
malevelence. 

“A pretty thing, indeed, to be 
moped and confined on her account; 
now, if I were you, Miss Harcourt, 
I would not Jearn a word more than 
usual. Mrs, Villers will not venture 
to tell your father that, V1] answer 
for it.” 

Helen felt strongly inclined to 
follow this advice, because she really 
felt no motive to exertion by the 
proposed remuneration, which, as a 
compliment to her cousin, excited 
no interest jn her. With a little of 
that artful discernment too, which 
her unfortunate experience as co- 
loured both by Miss Stevens and her 
present adviser had instilled into her, 
she too thought that a little obstinacy 
in the present instance would not be 
reported to her father, and therefore 
mustered her forces accordingly, 


[To be continued.} 
—<=f - 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


SIR, 
Tue following piece, which I met 
with by accident a few days since, 





This mode of 





and which was printed and published 


commencement of the Aniericay 
war, is so a propos to the unparal- 
leled distresses in which this country 
is at present involved, that I was 
induced to transcribe it; which, with 
the exception of a few alterativis 
and omissions, made with a view to 

render it more suitable to existing 
Secuanetnene I have done verba- 
tim. 

Well persuaded that it cannot fuil 
to prove interesting to the generality 
of your readers, I now beg leave to 
send it for insertion in the British 
Lady’s Magazine; your compliaice 


with which will oblige, sir, 


Yours respectfully, 
T. CLARK, JUN. 
Nov. 21, 1616. 


GENERAL DistRESs, 


Birmingham ; 


lately arrived from the Continent, 
informs the ladies and gentkemen of 
England, that he has opened ware. 
houses and begun business in various 
parts of the kingdom, ENT | 
at Lendon, Bristol, Mancheste 
Birmingham, Shethield, and Leeds 
Amongst many other articles, he has 
the following for immediate dis po- 
sal, viz.— Writs, dockets, press-watr- 
rants, paper money, returned biils, 
bad debts, empty purses, empty 
pockets, empty pocket-books, empty 
warehouses, empty houses, empty 
cupboards, and empty bellies. He. 
has also on hand a large assortment 
of long and thin faces, together with 
an endless variety of otlier articles 
too tedious to mention. 

Previous to his arrival, the General 
sent the following letter: — 

MR, PRINTER, 

Though I may not be personally 
known to you, yet I presume that 
you are not an entire stranger to me 
in regard to reputation; for T have 
travelled the world over, and am 
known in every climate and in every 





nayon, My father’s name is War: 





at Oxford about the time of the | 
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On Literary 


tis fo my grandfather’s, I have al- 
most forgotten it; but, if Mr. Bun- 
yan and some other good divines 
are not mistaken, le is very popular, 
and makes a distinguished figure in 
this world; the country over which 
he is king is situated in a very warm 
climate, and is denominated by the 
French l’Enfer, the capital of which 
Milton has, in a scurrilous way, call- 
ed Pandemonium. When I make 
my appearance, I change both face 


and temper of the political, social, | 


and commerciat world; I make 
round faces long, and fat ones lean; 
I make fine coats into coarse 
ones, and coarse ones into rags; I 
change gold into silver, silver into 
copper, and copper into nothing: 
I change merchants into beggars, 
tradesmen into mechanics, mechanics 
into soldiers, and soldiers I bury in 
fields of honour! I change the 
dashing phaeton into a common 
chaise, the chaise into a gig, and the 
gig into a parish pass-cart or a com- 
mon wheelbarrow. I make the noisy 
factory as silent as a solemn sepul- 
chre. I change the gold watch into 
a silver one, the silver one into a gili 
one, and the gilt one into a turnip 
or a potato. I transform the daz- 
zling carpet into an old horse-cloth, 
the silver tankard into an earthen 
jug, and cause the shining silver 
spoons to be replaced by old clock 
pendulums. 1 make my lady sell 
her ear-rings and buy food with 
the money, and those who have eaten 
their dainty morsels in idleness la- 
bour hard to earn the coarsest fare. 
I, Mr. Printer, (let the epicurean 
sigh !) metamorphose the lordly sur- 
loin of beef into a humble neck of 
mutton, and the neck of mutton into 
a red hetring; I also change the 
tich custard into a coarse potato- 
pye. Those who have quenched 
their thirst or pledged their honour 
with Champagne or Burgundy, I 
learn to be. content with brewhouse 
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-have been used to table-beer, be 
compelled to make shift with what 
the doctors call aqua-fontana. I fill 
the Gazette with bankruptcies, the 
jails with debtors, the highways with 
robbers, aud‘ the poor-houses with 
the unfortunate. I strip the backs of 
‘many that are well clad, fill the 
pawnbrokers’ shops with the spoils 
‘of the necessitous, and, finally, in- 
volve a whole nation in sorrow and 


‘tears. Iam, &c. 
GENERAL DISTRESS, 
ee 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 


I ouGHT long since to have apolo- 
gised for what I am conviiiced was 
a hasty censure on that department 
of your work which is appropriated 
to extracts from new publications, 
|} as I have since derived considerable 
pleasure from the judicious obser- 
vations with which it is interspersed, 
Will you now ‘permit mé, with an 
entjre conviction of the geteral su- 
periority of your miseellany, yet with 
a wish for the farther increase of its 
intérest and usefulness, to suggest a 
hint to your readers and correspon. 
dents. Among them are doubtless 
niany women possessed of education 
and talents, which, if exerted in ori- 
ginal correspondence and discussion, 
would contribute to enrich your 
pages. A_ respectable periodical 
publication might be rendered a me. 
dinm for the communication of 
thought and sentmient between those 
who are personally unknown to each 
other. Whoever is destitute of the 
blessings of congenial society would 
know how to appreciate the value of 
stich a resource. From its extensive 
circulation, it might materially con- 
tribute to disseminate more just and 
liberal notions on many subjects of 
the highest interest and importance 
to the sex, ; 
. Iam, &c, E.M,. 
Nov. 22,1816, © ‘ 
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370 Coinage of 
To the Editor of the BritishLady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 


For the purpose of continuing the 
subject of which I treated in your 
last number, aud of bringing the 
same to a conclusion, I now beg 
leave again to address you a few 
lines. 

During the minority of James the 
Sixth, son and successor of Queen 
Mary, the extravagant and unprin- 
cipled Morton, regent of the king- 
dom, issued a coinage of silver, 
A.D. 1580, in which was one fourth 
part of alloy ; and, not satisfied alone 
with having thus debased the coin 
of the realm, he ordered that the 
crown-piece, which was still made to 
weigh an ounce, should thenceforth 
pass for forty shillings. When, how- 
ever, the young prince came of age, 
and took the reins of government 
Into his own hands, he called in all 
this base money, and, after having 
it melted down again and refined to 
the usual standard, re-coined the 
whole into pieces of four to the 
ounce, each to pass for ten shillings. 
Under the administration of Morton 
marks and half-marks are said to 
have been coined, in the year 1571; 
the former worth only twenty-two 
pence English, the latter eleven 
pence. 

In the year 1597, James the Sixth 
issued a coinage of crown-pieces, to 
pass for fifty shillings each, the value 
being denoted by the letter L behind 
the king’s head. Four years after- 
wards a new coinage appeared, when 
the current value of the crown was 
advanced to sixty shillings, the great- 
est height to which it ever attained; 
and thus, whilst in England the 
price of silver had been but little 
more than trippled since the time of 
William the Conqueror (the lb. be- 
ing then coined into 240 pennies, or 
twenty shillings, but now into sixty- 
two shillings), in Scotland it had in- 
creased thirty-six fold during the 





Scotland. 


of silver being, in the reign.of James: 
the Sixth, coined into thirty-six 
pounds sterling. : 
That so great a difference in. the 
price of silver should: have existed 
between kingdoms, so nearly allied 
as those of England and Scotland, is 
a fact that does not seem to. have 
been satisfactorily accounted for by 
any of our historians or antiquarians; 
and it would now perhaps be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not wholly im- 
possible, to trace the causé of this 
variation through all its stages. 
The union of the Scotch crown to 
that of England, by the accession of 
James the Sixth to the latter, A. D. 
1603, was followed by no other im- 
mediate change in the coin than the 
alteration of the king’s titles, when 
James the First, as this monarch was 
thenceforth styled, assumed the ap- 
pellation of King of Great Britain. 
Charles the First, on his accession 
to the throne at the death of his 
father, issued coins.of two and four 
marks each ; the value of the former 
being designated by *%'*. on. . the 
centre of the reverse, the latter. by 
tit, Marks and half-marks, of *# 
and of ‘J each, were also struck. at 
about the same time. In the year 
1675, Charles the Second. struck 
dollars for Scotland, to pass for 
fifty-six shillings each, though worth 
but little more than as many ‘pence 
English money. Half and quarter 
dollars, and pieces of three and six- 
pence and seven shillings each, were 
also then coined. 
Whilst his father was yet living, 
and still in possession of ‘the British 
throne, the young Pretender, as he 
was afterwards called, is said to have 
coined in Scotland, under the title. 
of James the Eighth, A.D. 1686, 
pieces of five, ten, twenty, and forty 
shillings each ; but the ten and forty 
shilling pieces only are now to be 
found. The example of this youth- 
ful and unfortunate prince was. af- 
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jterwards followed by William and 
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SEVERAL crowned spectres suc- 


directed to the lowest seat, and two 





Mary in their Scottish coins; but of 
Queen Anne we have oaly the five 
and ten shilling piece. 

At the completion of the union of 
the two kingdoms by Queen Anne, 
A.D. 1707, all the Scottish money 
was called in, and a-new coinage 
issued in all respects like that of 
England, as it continues to this day. 
These pieces were struck at Edin- 
burgh, and are distinguishable by 





the letter E under the queen's bust; 
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and this was the last coinage ever 
executed in Scotland. 

In order to shew more clearly the 
difference between the ancient and 
the modern coins of Scotland, and 
the great increase in the current 
value of the latter, I subjoia the fol- 
lowing table, which gives the parti- 
culars of a few Scottish coins I have 
in my possession, and which will 
serve to exhibit this difference in its 
two opposite extremes.— 

















| A.D. Reign. Name. Weight. | Present Value. 
1249 | Alex, III... | Penny .-.--.- 22 grains 23-4. 
1295 | John Baliol.. | Penny -----+ | 20 grains ad. 
1329'| David TI. -- | Groat «+--+ | Sdwt. Od, 
1625.| ‘Charles I. -- | 20d. piece 10 grains 1id. 
4 1625 | Charles I. -- | Quarter-Mark | 22 grains 23d. 
1669 | Charles IIx-- | Mark -+-+-- | 4 dwt. 1s. Od, 














Thus, sir, I have at length brought 
this subject to a conclusion; and, 
could I flatter myself that your 
readers would feel as much interest 
in what I have written as 1 have 
myself done iu writing it, I should 
deem it unnecessary to apologise for 
having so long occupied their time: 
but, as I cannot hope that this will 
be the case, I must lay claim to their 
indulgence. . 

Iam, sir, yours respectfully, 


T.C. JUN. 
Edgbaston; Nov. 8, 1816. 


| eegree 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
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PRINCESS KAPHIRA, 
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ceeded the. godlike Derfla, some of 
which were allowed to ascend a few 
steps up the pyramid; others were 





or: three dismissed with execration to 
wander in the dreary receptacle ap- 
pointed: fer them, in which they 
were only conspicuous to the persons 


‘@n,the hill by a blue aud pestilential 





flame which occasionally discovered 
their dusky lineaments. Among the 
first was a little brisk king, with 
much the air of a lady’s man, who 
wore a wolf-skin scarf; and another 
that received some applause as the 
encourager of maritime trade. Two 
or three warriors also claimed ree 
spect for activity and bravery against 
invaders; and one, with a foreign 
air, for using conquest with mode- 
ration and despising flattery. An 
insignificant was received with great 
compassion, owing to his melan- 
choly air, which, it was recorded, 
denoted a heart broken by the 
priestly insolence which tore him 
from his wife. ‘The weakness of an- 
other was of more general concern, 
because it paved the way for the 
subjugation of his country. This 
monarch was loaded with relics, 
which he kissed from time to time 
with great devotion, to the entire 
neglect of the scene before him; a 
kind of devotion that gave him very 
much the air of a fool. The credit 
due to well-meaning, alone placed 
him at the bottom of the pyramid. 
The rear.of all these was brought up 
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by.a very gallant man, who, though | 


unfortunate, was treated with great 


respect, because he had fallen in the | 


patriotic defence of his country. 


Loud and dreary was the blast’ 
that succeeded, which proved a pre-' 


lude to the appearance of a gigantic 
shade, cased from head to foot in 
iron. On lifting up his vizor, he 
appeared stern and undaunted, and 
looked towards the assembly with a 
countenance that seemed to defy an 
ignoble sentence. The recording 
female read aloud his acts, and 
trembled as she pronounced them. 
When she had concluded, an awful 
pause took place; but finally he was 
dismissed to take his seat just above 
the insignificants, apparently upon 
the principle that the one order of 
king leads the way to the other. This 
was a more favourable decree than 
Kaphira expected ; but the genius 
by her side informed her that this 
‘seeming leniency arose from a sense 
of the service he had rendered to his 
Conquest by his introduction of the 
high military qualities at a season 
when they were necessary to conso- 
lidate dominion, and which, if de- 
Jayed later in Japan, might have 
ended in rendering it an everlasting 
appendage to China. 

Another ‘spectre followed, of kin- 
dred qualities, to whom the same 
indulgence was not, however, extend- 
ed. To him succeeded a second, 
who found favour by allying himself 


to a daughter of the ancient line.’ 


An itruder was condemned as the 
cause only of bloodshed ; after which. 
a very graceful form appeared, 
whom the recording female described 
as a great and politic sovereign, and 
whom the people on the hill regarded | 
with complacency as the father of a’ 
long line of their kings. This mo-: 
narch was allowed to ascend pretty 
high up the pyramid; and had 
scarcely taken his seat, when .a 
sprightly sound of the trumpet, in. 


termixed with wild and light vibra- 
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tions’ on the harp, announced the 
appearance of a warrior of the most 
fierce and undaunted mein, with a 
shield-on his arm, on which was de- 
pictured a lion’s heart. ‘Fhe deport- 
ment: of this princely shadow the 
Princess could not help admiring, for 
its lofty eccentricity, and there was 
an high-minded ‘frankness in its eyes 
which commanded something hke 
veneration. The female read his 
deeds, and the assembly. at every 
sentence seemed on the point of ex. 
claiming, Romance! He. finally 
took his station two or three steps 
below his father. 

On the appearance of the next 
shadow, a gloomy ferocious-looking 
thing with a crown on, an universal 
hiss pervaded the whole. assembly. 
Kaphira understood that it was for 
delivering up his kingdom to a fo- 
reign priest, and for all manner of 
vice and tyranny. He was ‘hunted 
into darkness. , 

To this disgusting spectre succeed- 
ed an insignificant, who was followed 
by an apparition whose mein and 
countenance discovered valour, ‘wis. 
dom, and policy, combined ; and 
but for a slight mixture of unbend- 
ing cruelty in the eye, Kaphira would 
have been led to regard him as one 
of the most admirable figures -she 
had ever contemplated. When the 
recorder had finished her report, he 
was ordered within two or three 
steps of the patriotic Derfla. 

The son of this great king was 
suffered to range himself among’ the 
Saineans, with scarcely a pause ; after 
which followed a warlike, mixed, 
aud joyous strain, and a crowned 
warrior stepped forward, around 
whose person shone at once all the 
trappings of gorgeous majesty and 
martial heroism. By the shouts of 
the multitude, Kaphira discovered 
this majestic shade to be a favourite 
with the people on the hill, and soon 
discovered the reason, when. the evi- 
dence stated his. ‘humiliation «of 
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‘delight. of the Japanese. At.length 
_ the:Pxincess .perceived that .almost 
| every individual.in the.assembly had | 


ite 
on 
vi- 


of 


bation seemecd:.to follow, on account 


his mantle, out of complacency to a 
little love which he had displayed 
for dawning literature. 


- trouble and perturbation. 


| of martial mein .and graceful figure 
_ shout.and all aanner.of congratula- 


_ there.seemed to be something more 
than-these, or any thing else which 


| bly confounded the fancy with the 
2 


China,’ No-small- degree of appro-: 


of the great respect of all the rest of, 
the continent for,Japan during his; 
reign, whieh also. fostered one of its. 
noblest poets. . He was placed.on a 
seat below the Jast king but: one; 
and a graceful; but melancholy shade 
followed rapidly.atier, who, was,al- 
lowed to share in, the station of 
crowned weakness on the score of 
youth and folly. only: probably his 
judges winked at a bloody stain on 


The shade that:followed this un. 
fortunate,prince wore an air of great 
He was. 
rapidly dismissed to the lowest: place 
but .one upon the pyramid, as an’ 
individual whojhad partly been urged 
to. the: wnfortunate, measures which 
he ‘had .pursued, and whese seign 
had been .a punishment .in itself. 
When-this. care-worn apparition had 
retired, avaried strain of majesty and | 
sprightliness sugeeeded, and ashade) 


stepped fomward, whose.appearance 
the assembly -hailed -with a joyous 


tion, Dheivictories over China were 
one cause jof this approbation, but 


history recorded, to account. for the 
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a book in his:hand, and, mingled the 


fame of this sovereign with that of 
| the greatest bard of Japan. 


She 
was: thus:led:at. once tothe source of 


_ theinappraobation ; the monarch be- 
fore her shad: been :painted day the 
poet in .question, who had -ren- 
dered sbim soslively, so: spivited,.so 


entertaining, and.so, Wilty ; surround- 


ed shim. with companions .of such 


itesistible joviality, that ithe aasem- 
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reality, -and could -scarcely , help 
running down the hill to greet a 
prince who recalled such delightful 
recollections. ‘The recorder in vaia 
pointed out a litile too much com- 
plaisance to the priesthood in the 
disposal of private conscience, and 
the inutility of the victories which 
rendered him so renowned; the ha- 
nest Japanese scarcely listened to 
any thing against their favourite, and 
he was dismissed toa station on the 
pyramid somewhat higher than be- 
longed to him. ‘‘ These poets are 
worth attending to,” said Kaphira 
to. herself, ‘* if this be the case ; the 
best of them shall indubitably grace 
my future levees.” 

The spectre which came next ap- 
peared so altogether unlike a king, 
the assembly could neither believe 
that he was the son of their favourite 
or had ever ruled a:kingdom. ‘The 
most unfortunate apd incapable,:-but 
well-meaning, of men, he was in- 
stantly dispatched to-the base of the 
pyramid, ,and took his statien pex- 
fectly.satistied. 

A amost singular ,wixture of trum- 


pets and flutes .sugceeded; and a 
Strikingly handspme figure appeared 


on the plain, whose manly beauty, 
however, bore too avapy .masks of 
licentious revelry. He was very 
near going to the shades. for eruelty ; 
the death of his father, as a plea of 
mitigation, alone prevented it: he 
was: placed as Jow in the scale .of-his 
fellow: kings as possible. -His.son,.a 


/poor -murdered : youth, was received 


by the assembly .with compassion, 


.but it waved any judgment on :bup 
-as wmmecessary. 


The sound which sueceeded more 


resembled a dying .groan :than the 


breath of the trumpet, and dts.deeary 


prophetic cadence.emphatiecally aa- 
nounced the shade which follewed, 


At its appearance ‘the assembly 
averted their :sheads.avith horror, fer 
it. was .stained .all over: with :blogd, 


(andthe :sceptre in its scarlet grasp 






































Care of Infants. 


seemed fo distil it. Kaphira again 
beheld an instance of the power of 
genius over popular associations; 
for every spectator denominated this 
shade by an appellation expressing 
personal deformity, which the evi- 
dence in the large book by no means 
warranted them to do, On the 
other hand, a very few of the lookers 
on rather strangely dissented from 
the rest, and almost agreed, in the 
face of the evidence against the bad 
qualities of this monster as exceed- 
ingly problematical. But the at- 
tempt was very properly regarded as 
a vain affectation of singularity, and 
the guilty shade was ordered into 
the den of infamy, there to remain 
an everlasting monument of the folly 
as well as wickedness of so much 
sanguinary atrocity, which only pur- 
chased mortal destruction and im- 
mortal reprobation. 

‘‘ Hitherto, Princess, ‘said the 
‘attendant spirit, ‘“‘theu hast con- 
templated the final appropriation 
only of the monarchs existing in 
times essentially different from thy 
own. Thy attention will now be 
called to the founders of lines of 
policy and conduct which are still 
recognised in the imperial admini- 
stration of Japan.” 

— 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

SIR, 

Your ingenious and reflective pages 
being not less for utility than for 
amusement, permit me to offer 
some maxims on a subject the most 
interesting to cultivated society, yet, 
through the infatuation of custom, 
too generally committed to the illi- 
terate and unfecling:—I mean the 
treatment of infancy, both in respect 
to health and pristine impressions of 
right and wrong. Very little ob- 
servation will demonstrate that, with 
every external advantage for pre- 
serving corporeal vigour and unfold- 
ing talent, the offspring of rank and 
opulence are more frequently feeble 





in constitution, and: more liable fo 
defective or deranged intellect, than 
the children of persons who ean 
subsistence by the exercise of indus. 
try, unless extreme poverty preclude 
the mother’s uniform attentions, ‘To 
what cause shall we ascribe thes 
melancholy facts? ‘To mismanage- 


roent, if not negligence, and oppres- F 


sion in the nursery. Your fair 
readers, exquisitely alive to tender 


solicitude for the comfort and per. 


manent welfare of their babes, and 
to the pleadings of humanity, can. 


not be offended by warnings that FF 


may save defenceless innocence from 
sufferings, the effects of which will 
extend not merely to the years of 
childhood, but ‘to the latest period 
of life. 

It is customary for ladies to visit 
the nursery at stated hours; and it 
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is no exaggeration to aver that anti F 
cipated inspection can little avail the F 


infants, as their attendants take es- 


pecial care to be suitably prepared, | 


Frequent and mintite superinter- 


dance, when~ least expected, can: 


alone prevent or detect and remedy 


abuses, and ‘it must be obviously —* 


indispensable that the parents shall 
acquaint themselves with duties they 
are to regulate and enforce. For 


details of the management of infancy, F 


and the instruction of ‘substitutes in 
that momentous ‘charge, { would 
refer to the “ Sketches of Inatellec- 
tual Education” and the “ Popular 
Models,” by the same authoress; 
and, fora more advanced’ stage, I 
may confidently recommniend the 
matchless productions of Miss Edge- 
worth, who beyond all writers lias 
the art of combining dignity, grace, 


mout. 
the sa 
grow! 
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and vivacity, with familiar or serious & 


discussion. Mrs. Barbauld, Mr; 
West, and Mrs. Hamilton, ‘may bé 
consulted with much advantage; 
and amply will a mother ‘be repaid 
for her assiduotis endeavours to qua. 
lify herself to fulfil the claims of het 
situation. 
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In the mean.time, permit me to 


oler a few short simple apliorisms, 
that may enable a fond parent to 
guard against immediate hazards 
while studying. the volumes [ have 
Maken upon, me to mention. _ I will 
be excused for again, repeating, that 
Yrequent. visits to the pursery, at no 
stated period, must be considered 
jan essential safeguard to heings who 
‘ae incapable.of complaining of ne- 
iglect or unkindness. ; , 

| Ja every operation a babe must 
the handled with tenderness, gentle- 
ness, ind: deliberation,, Nurses, by 
way.of shewing, expertness, are rapid 
in, their. movements when dressing 
their. charge, buat 
myust be strictly, prohibited. 


but, these flourishes 


Take care that the bath shall never 


he wore than, lukewarm, and that all 
‘bindings. or strings ‘be so loose that 
‘three fingers can easily pass between 
‘the baby’s body and limbs and his 


dress. 
In feeding him, beware of giving 


ithe.meat too hot, or too much at 


one meal: overloading the stomach 
is the cause of many puerile disor- 


‘ders; and be it remembered that the 
mouth of an infant cannot endure 


the same degree of heat as that of a 
grown person. It isa good practice 


ito. cool the mess by little and little 
‘ita saucer, which will prevent mis- 


lakes in giving it hot; an error that, 
though not instantly fatal, destroys 
ihe digestive functions, ad the babe 
becomes sickly and pines away. 
Great care is likewise necessary to 
avoid: hurting the gums: the spoon 
should be small, and only half filled, 
allowing time to swallow one portion 
hefore another shall be offered. 


While feeding, he should be in an 


erect posture; whereas nurses often 
lay the helpless creature on its back, 
and the consequence must be that 
the passage to the gullet cannot be 
fee, and the babe is sometimes in 


peril of suffocation, 
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Beware of extremes of cold op 
heat. The clothing should be warm 
according to the season, but never 
so abundant as to overheat or load 
the child. I would also interdict 
the use of pins: often does a babe 
scream violently as the point of a pin 
hurts him, and his attendants stun 
him with noises, without a thought 
of removing the cause of his dis- 
tress, 

In carrying a child, he should be 
changed from oue arm to another. 
Many children become deformed by 
reclinig constantly on one side. 

Standing at open doors or wine 
daws has occasioned fatal colds. 
Laying a child on damp. grass is not 
less pernicious. But, of all the er- 
rors of ignorance, covering the face 
of a baby when laid to sleep has 
proved the most irretrievable : if the 
vital motion of the lungs is not for 
ever arrested, the viliated air, con- 
fined by the mouth beiwg covered, 
seldom fails to produce fever. In 
few words, an infant is beset with 
dangers, which require all the vigi- 
lance of a fond and well-informed 
mother, 

SENELIA. 
—agre— 
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JEAN BaApTistTE RowusseEAu, the 
lyric poet of France, formed his 
taste and judgment by the close study 
of the ancient poets, and under the di- 
rection of his able master and friend, 
Boileau Despreaux ; but he owes to 
Nature alone the inspiration and no- 
ble enthusiasm which are every where 
conspicuous in his Odes, in which he 
not only excelled in lyric poetry 
those that had preceded him, but 
had no rival in the zra in which he 
lived, the Augustan age of France. 
The diction of his Psalms is ele- 
gant, pure, and highly poetical; and 
his ideas are always expressed in a 
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seemed fo distil it. Kaphira again 
beheld an instance of the power of 
genius over popular associations; 
for every spectator denominated this 
shade by an appellation expressing 
personal deformity, which the evi- 
dence in the large book by no means 
warranted them to do, On the 
other hand, a very few of the lookers 
on rather strangely dissented from 
the rest, and almost agreed, in the 
face of the evidence against the bad 
qualities of this monster as exceed- 
ingly problematical. But the at- 
tempt was very properly regarded as 
a vain affectation of singularity, and 
the guilty shade was ordered into 
the den of infamy, there to remain 
an everlasting monument of the folly 
as well as wickedness of so much 
‘sanguinary atrocity, which only pur- 
chased mortal destruction and im- 
mortal reprobation. 

‘“‘ Hitherto, Princess, ‘said the 
‘attendant spirit, “theu hast cou- 
templated the final appropriation 
only of the monarchs existing in 
times essentially different from thy 
own. Thy attention will now be 
called to the founders of lines of 
policy and conduct which are still 
recognised in the imperial admini- 
stration of Japan.” 

a ee 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 
Your ingenious and reflective pages 
being not less for utility than for 
amusement, permit me to offer 
some maxims on a subject the most 
interesting to cultivated society, yet, 
through the infatuation of custom, 
too generally committed to the illi- 
terate and unfecling:—I mean the 
treatment of infancy, both in respect 
to health and pristine impressions of 
right and wrong. Very little ob- 
servation will demonstrate that, with 
every external advantage for pre- 
serving corporeal vigour and unfold- 
ing talent, the offspring of rank and 
opulence are more frequently feeble 
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in constitution, and more liable to 
defective or deranged intellect, than 
the children of persons who earn 
subsistence by the exercise of indus- 
try, unless extreme poverty precludes 
the mother’s uniform attentions, To 
what cause shall we ascribe these 
melancholy facts? ‘To tmismanage- 
ment, if not negligence, and oppres- 
sion in the nursery. Your fair 
readers, exquisitely alive to tender 
solicitude for the comfort and per- 
manent welfare of their babes, and 
to the pleadings of humanity, can- 
not be offended by warnings that 
may save defenceless innocence from 
sufferings, the effects of which will 
extend not merely to the years of 
childhood, but to the latest period 
of life. 

It is customary for ladies to visit 
the nursery at stated hours; and it 
is no exaggeration to aver that anti- 
cipated inspection can little avail the 
infants, as their attendants take es- 
pecial care to be suitably prepared. 
Frequent and mintite superinten- 
dance, when~ least expected, can 
alone prevent or detect and remedy 
abuses, and it must be obviously 
indispensable that the parents shall 
acquaint themselves with duties they 
are to regulate and enforce. For 
details of the management of infancy, 
and the instruction of ‘substitutes in 
that momentous ‘charge, { would 
refer to the “ Sketches of Intellec- 
tual Education” and the “ Popular 
Models,” by the same authoress; 
and, fora more advanced’ stage, I 
may confidently recommiend the 
matchless productions of Miss Edge- 
worth, who beyond all writers hus 
the art of combining dignity, grace, 
and vivacity, with familiar or serious 
discussion. Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs, 
West, and Mrs. Hamilton, may bé 
consulted with much advantage; 
and amply will a mother be repaid 
for her assiduotis endeavours to quae 
lify herself to fulfil the claims of het 
situation, - 
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In the mean.time, permit me to 
oer a few short simple aphorisms, 
that may enable a fond parent to 
guard against immediate hazards 
while studying. the volames [ have 
taken upon, me to mention. _ I will 
be excused for again, repeating, that 
frequent visits to the nursery, at no 
stated period, must be considered 
an essentia} safeguard to heings who 
aye incapable.af complaining of ne- 
glect or. uukindness, | 

Ju every operation a babe must 
be handled with tenderness, gentle- 
ness, ind deliberation, Nurses, by 
way_.of shewing, expertness, are rapid 
in, their. movements when dressing 
their charge, but, these. flourishes 
must be.strictly prohibited. 

Take care that the bath shall never 
he wore than,lukewarm, and that all 
bindings. or strings -be so loose that 
three fingers can easily pass between 
the baby’s body and limbs and_ his 
dress. , 

‘In feeding him, beware of giving 
the meat too hot, or too much at 
one meal: overloading the stomach 
is the cause of many puerile disor- 
ders; and be it remembered that the 
mouth of an infaut cannot endure 
the same degree of heat as that of a 
grown person. It isa good practice 
to. cool the mess by little and little 
ina saucer, which will prevent mis- 
takes in giving it hot; an error that, 
though not instantly fatal, destroys 
the digestive functions, ad the babe 
becomes sickly and pines away. 
Great care is likewise necessary to 
avoid: hurting the gums: the spoon 
should be small, and only half filled, 
allowing time to swallow one portion 
hefore another shall be offered. 
While feeding, he should be in an 
erect posture; whereas nurses often 
lay the helpless creature on its back, 
and the consequence must be that 
the passage to the gullet cannot be 
free, and the babe is sometimes in 
peril of suffocation, 
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Beware of extremes of cold op 
heat, The clothing should be warm 
according to the season, but never 
so abundant as to overheat or load 
the child. I would also interdict 
the use of pins: often does a babe 
scream violently as the point of a pin 
hurts him, and his attendants stun 
him with noises, without a thought 
of removing the cause of his dis- 
tress, 

In carrying a child, he should be 
changed from one arm to another. 
Many children become deformed by 
reclining constantly on one side. 

Standing at open doors or wine 
dows has occasiened fatal colds, 
Laying a child on damp. grass is not 
less pernicious. But, of all the er- 
rors of ignorance, covering the face 
of a baby when laid to sleep has 
proved the most irretrievable : if the 
vital motion of the lungs is not for 
ever arrested, the vitiated air, con- 
fined by the mouth beiwg covered, 
seldom fails to produce fever. In 
few words, an infant is beset with 
dangers, which require all the vigi- 
lance of a fond and well-informed 
mother, 
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JEAN BApTisrE RoussEAvu, the 
lyric poet of France, formed his 
taste and judgment by the close study 
of the ancient poets, and under the di- 
rection of his able master and friend, 
Boileau Despreaux ; but he owes to 
Nature alone the inspiration and no- 
ble enthusiasm which are every where 
conspicuous in his Odes, in which he 
not only excelled in lyric poetry 
those that had preceded him, but 
had no rival in the zra in which he 
lived, the Augustan age of France. 
The diction of his Psalms is ele- 
gant, pure, and highly poetical; and 
his ideas are always expressed in a 








































































































































































































376 
happy choice of werds. ‘The style 
of the ode, allowing various measures, 
Rousseau diversified his numbers 
with a skill and harmony that de- 
light every lover of French poe- 
try. 

Some of your readers, in conse- 
quence of the praises bestowed on 
Rousseau, may perhaps be led to 
coinpare Dryden’s and Collins's ce- 
Jebrated Odes with the productions 
of the French poet. Before they 
form a peremptory judgment, how- 
ever, I would wish to hint that, in 
order to decide correctly, it is ne- 
céssary they should possess a tho- 
rough knowledge of the genius of 
beth languages; a taste formed by 
the perusal of the English classics 
cannot have remained entirely unbi- 
assed. Besides, people who read 
French in general mentally turn 
French verses into English words, 
depriving them thereby of the har- 
mony of their numbers, and by such 
spontaneous translation stripping 
them of their poetical ornaments. 
Let us suppose Dryden’s Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day deprived of its num- 
bers and measure, and reduced to 
prose, with what disadvantage would 
it not appear in that shape when 
contrasted with his harmonious lines. 
Lastly, I would have English readers 
take into consideration the copious- 
ness and freedom of expression, the 
easy inversions of their native tongue, 
and say to themselves, if our Dryden 
had been a French poet how would 
lie have treated Rousseau’s subjects. 
This fair and unprejudiced way of 
judging of the merits of authors of 
different nations, is the only way to 
do them justice. Let us follow Dr. 
Johnson’s directions to arrive at 
truth. “Observe,” says he, “ the 
power of the passions in their different 
combinations, and trace the human 
mind as modified by various institu- 
tions and accidental influences of 
elimate or custom; divest yourself 
ef the prejudices of the age and 
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country you live in; and consider 





right and wrong in their abstracth_ 
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and invariable state.” 
turn :— 

Rousseau’s translations of the 
Psalms is looked upon by some 
people as his best production ; but 
his talents appear more varied in his 
odes in divers subjects. In his Ode; 
on Fortune; George the Ist. king of 
England, the Comte de Luc, Prince 
Eugene, &c. he gives the rein to his 
genius, and soars on the wings of 
inspiration, Take for example the 
following passage :—Rousseau, after 
having said that every thing is soon 
forgotten which wisdom and virtue 
do not consecrate, sketches in the 
following strophe, with a masterly 
pencil, the power of all-destroying 
Time. 

Ce vieillard qui d’un vol agile, 
Fuit sans jamais étre arréte, 

Le Tems cette image mobile 

De immobile éternité, 

A peine du sein des ténébres 
Fait éclore les faits célébres, 
Qu’il les replonge dans [a nuit; 
Auteur de tout ce qui doit étre, 
Il détruit tout ce quil fait naitre, 
A mesure qu'il le produit, 

As the following translation of the 
XLIX Psalm can easity be compared 
with the English versions, I give. it 







































the preference as a specimen, thath 
your readers may form au idea off 


the powers of a poet every way wor- 
thy of being known. 


Qu’aux accens de ma voix la terre s¢f 
réveille ; 

Rois, soyez attentifs; peuples,  ouvrez 
lereille : 

Que Punivers se taise et m’écoute parler. 

Mes chants vont seconder les accords de 
ma lyre: 

L’Esprit Saint me pénétre, il m’échauffe, 
il m’inspire 

Les grands vérités que je vais révéler. 


L’homme en sa propre force a mis sa Co F 
fiance ; 

Ivre de ses grandeurs et de son opulence, 

L’éclat de sa fortune enfle sa vanité. 








Mais, 6 moment terrible! 6. jour épow F 


vantable, 


Oi la mort saisira ce fortuné coupable, | : 


Tout chargé des ligns de son iniquité! 
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@ue deviendront alors, répondes, grands 
du monde, 

Que deviendront ces biens 00 votre espoir 
se foude, 

Et dont vous étalez Porgucilleuse mois- 
son? 

Sujets, amis, parens, 
stérile ; 

Et dans ce jour fatal, Yhomme 4 VPhomme 
inutile 


tout deviendra 


| Ne paira point a Dieu le prix de sa ran- 


gon. 


Vous avez vd tomber les plas illustres 
tétes ; 

Et vous pourriez encore, insensés que 
vous étes, 


Ignorer le tribut que l’on doit a la mort? } 


Non, non, tout doit franchir ce terrible 
passage : 


_ Le riche et l'indigent, imprudent et la 


sage, 


| Sujets A méme loi, subissent méme sort. 


D’avides étrangers transportés d'alégresse, 

Engloutissent déja toute cette richesse, 

Ces terres, ces palais de vos noms en- 
nobilis : 

Et que vous reste-t-il en ces momens su- 
prémes ? 

Un sépulcre funébre, o& vos noms, ot 
vous mémes 

Dans l’éternclle nuit serez ensevélis. 


Les hommes éblouis de leurs honneurs 
frivoles, 

Et de leurs vains flatteurs écoutant les 
paroles, 

Ont de ces vérités perdu le souvenir ; 

Pareils aux animaux farouches et stu- 
pides, 


_ Les lois de leur instinct sont leurs uniques 


guides, 


| Et pour enx le présent paroit sans avenir. 


dea of Un précipice affreux devant eux se pré- 


ry WO! 


sente ; 
Mais toujours leur raison timide et com- 
plaisante, 


_Au devant de leurs yeux met un voile 


imposteur :; 

Sous leurs pas cependant s’ouvrent les 
noirs abymes, 

Ou la eruelle mort, les prenant pour vic- 
tunes, 


Frappe ces vils tronpeaux dont elle est 


la pasteur, 


La s’anéantiront ces titres magnifiques, 
_ Cepouvoir usurpé, ces ressorts politiques, 


Dont le juste autrefojs sentit le poids 
fatal : 

Ce qui fit leur bonheur deviendra leur 
torture, 

Et Dieu, de sa justice appaisant le mur- 
mure, — 
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Justes, ne craignez point le vain pouvoir 
des hommes ; 

+ Quelque élevés qu’ils soyent, ils sont ce 
que nous sommes : 

Si vous étes mortels, ils le sont comme 

; vous, 

Nous avons beau vanter nos grandeurs 

passagéres, 

Il faut méler sa cendre aux cendres de 
ses péres ; ‘ 

} Et c’est le méme Dieu qui nous jugera 

tous. 


CH. 
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THE SEA NYMPH, 


THE Gael, anciently residing near 
sea-coasts, believed in a beneficent 
sea nymph, who made her abode 
in chrystalline palaces beneath the 
fathomless ocean. “hey invoked 
her as the guardian of female in- 
nocence, and the avenger of wrong- 
ful dealings in love. In the. fol- 
lowing fragment, she is introduced 
bearing away the daughter of a 
chief from a ravisher, with whom 
her clan were at feud. Rivandona 
is conveyed to a desert islet in a 
state of insensibility, and, the nymph 
having accoutred her in the garb 
of a young warrior, leaves her to 
her own resources. The melody of 
her harp attracts the roes, and the 
feathered tenants of the air around 
her. ‘Their tame familiarity assures 
her no human being inhabits the 
isle, and, though an expert huntress, 
she resolves to spare her confiding 
associates. On the third morning 
she discovers Luach-na-cuan aslee 

at the verge of a thicket, and de- 
cides not to reveal herself, as it must 
be fatally ominous to become a wife 
without the blessing of her father, 
the efficacious wishes of a Mooma, 
or wurse, and the attendance of 
Choalts (by which appellation are 
distinguished the offspring of foster 
parents). The heroine counterfeits 
to be dumb, lest her lover may re- 
cognise her voice. She resolutely 
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avoids all personal freedoms, which 

the hero ascribes to the influence of 

a Lennean Shi, and superstitious 

awe restrains him from following to | 
the cavern of her repose. Shallagar, 
the father of Rivandona, informed 
by her deceased mother that their 
daughter would be found in a soli- 
tary island of the southern main, goes 
in quest of her. Conducted by the 
sea nymph, he rejoins her, and re- 
wards her virtue by giving her to 
her lover. 


LEGEND. 

THE soul of the aged restores images 
of former times. They come as 
dreams in the stil hour of darkness; 
and they flit away as shadowy 
ghosts, or as lovely clouds foatng 
before a gale over the unruifed brow 
of a wide spreading and sheltered 
lake. 

See, ihe chieftainess of the deep, 
rises from her crystalline towers be- 
neath the billowy ocean: her rapid 
car is of glittering foam, and the 
many-coloured arch of the sky over- 
hangs her lofty head. Her waving 
hair brightens the skirts of the bow, 
as streaks of golden light pierce 
through curling mists. ‘Two stars, 
darting amidst the blue clouds of 
midnight, are her rolling eyes. Two 
heaps of newly-fallen snow on smooth 
hillocks are less fair than her bosom ; 
and as two wreaths of snow embrac- 
ing a lovely, tender, young tree, her 
white arms enclose the benumbed 
daughter of Shallagar. Among the 
race of men, Rivandona rose supe- 
rior in height; but on the bosom of 
the genius she lies as the babe of 
yesterday reclines on the mother, 

The maid, with fixed eyelids, is 
laid in a grove of rowan, birch, and 
rowtree; and the sweet-smelling 
fiowerets, that hide their beauties in 
the shade, spring up to form her 
couch. Woodland goblins hover 
near to drink delight from her lovely 
face. The warmth of noon-day pe- | 
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netrates her calm retreat. Quick 
throbbings heave her gentle breast, 
for Luach-na-cuan visits her dreams, 
Flacks of birds flap their wings over 
her: she looks on all sides; the 
eagle and the ospray are clamouring 
to their young, im overhanging clifis, 
and deep-voiced caverns return the 
shri} discordance. Intervals of si- 
lence ave filled by the monotonous 
plash of waves, and the slow trick- 
ling of a mountain stream. Track. 
less paths are around; but, unlike 
the daughters of little men, the high. 
descended huntress had the soul 
which grows in the hour of amaze. 
ment or peril. “ With serene brow 
and tearless eyes, she climbs the 
shaggy side of a hill, and deseries 
the utmost boundaries of her islet, 
laved by restless billows, and de. 
feuded by a stouey girdle, rising pile 
on pile, like the massive walls of her 
father’s castle. One curving em. 
baxyment opened to the sea, but no 
sail gave animation to these remote 
waters. Descending to the east, a 
waveless Jochan reflected her grace- 
ful image; and pale is the berry of 
the rowan, compared to the cheeks 
of Rivandona, when she beholds 
herself accoutred as a youthful war- 
rior, and the tartan of loved Clan-f y, 
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colla compressing her bosom, Ath d 
short distance, a gleaming half umf pb, 
sheathed sword, a pole-ax, a shield, af gi 
bow and arrows, appear; and a harphe th 
invites her slender fingers. She con-f ay 
veys the vifts to her bower; and the>) m 





vibrating strings of the harp swell 
the air in gratitude to the protecting 
sea nymph. 

“ Hail, guardian of the maid dis- 
trest! avenger of wrongful love! Thou 
comest as a moonbeam through the 
tempest of night, to deliver or sooth 
the unhappy; or as the blood-gush- 
ing steel of Fingal, to decide the 
strife of sounding spears, and tof 
snatch the feeble from the gripe off 
the oppressor, The vivid flasheip 
of thine eyes deal deat) to the bast’ 
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md‘ cruel; but the mildest dawn of 
joy and peace to the captive. ‘The 
furious Torgar, the foe of my fa- 
ther’s house, from beneath his 
gloomy drooping eyebrows, cast a 
glance of surly fire upon the daugh- 
ter of Shallagar; but Luach-na-cuan 
of the hawkseye, of manly stature, 
and generous deeds, was the secret 
sigh of Rivandona. I sat on a 
headland jutting from the briny 
strait, extending my sight far and 
wide for the ships of my hero, when 
Torgar, lurking in his dark berlin, 
seized, and tore me from the land 
of my kindred: and thou, O mighty 
and gracious genius ! to the destroyer 
of virgins terrible as the raging of 
thy own deep, or as bursting thun- 
der; but to the weak or sorrowful 
refreshing as the spray of the water- 
fal to the soft green moss, the flow- 
ers, and bending trees!—thou didst 
call forth thy eddying, fierce, and 
wayward winds, and overwhelming 
raves, to hurl the ravisher to the 
sunless, moonless, starless pits, that 
for ever confine the pitiless sons of the 
sea, who force the weeping virgin from 
her native halls. Kind mother and 
_ tender guardian! thou didst snatch Ri- 
vandona from death, and worse than 


death; and thy hand has dropped 


bounties before her steps in the sea- 
girt land of strangers. The skins of 

thy own bright-eyed fearless seals 
/are fashioned into armour to hide 
thy swelling bosom ; and the plumes 
| of birds that await thy call shade 
the blushes glowing on a maiden’s 
cheeks when slie thinks of moving in 
watlike attire. This brand, shining 
)2 sunny rays, this pole-ax, and 
) Sounding shield, are new to the hands 
)of Rivandona; but her bow and 
‘arrows have oft been messengers of 
) death on the hill of bounding roes, 
) or among the deer in rustling forests. 
) Hail, genius of the maid distrest! 
To thee 
look for joyfully nreeting again my 
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Luach-na-cuan, the foremost in the 
shock of battle, the light of renowa 
to his followers, the last to forego 
the high-souled strife of heroes! the 
bold, the skilful rider of the currents, 
the song of virgins, the enlivening 
beam of the feast of shells! Ye 
fleet-footed, soft-eyed dwellers in 
the woody steeps! ye swift-winged 
beauties of the air! do ye gather 
to the music of the delight-breath- 
ing harp? Too sure I am_ alone 
in this wild: had ye ever beheld 
a son or daughter of men, ye 
would dread to approach the enemy 
of your race. Yet far happier is 
Rivandona with you in solitudes, 
than with the boisterous makers of 
mirth in the crowded halls of Tor- 
gar. Mild, harmless comrades of 
my lonely day! never shall my ar- 
row draw the tide of life from your 
agile limbs or plumy sides. Enough 
for me the ripe berry of the lowly 
plant, or the nut of the quivering 
twig. Rest thy fondling head on 
my shoulder, thou kind confiding 
doe! Perch on my fingers, melodi- 
ous warblers of the thicket! Night 
rolls down her shadows. Ye retire 
to accustomed haunts; and Rivan- 
dona makes her pillow, where never 
son or daughter of man sought re- 
pose.” 

The sun thrice ran his daily course 
in a clear sky, while Rivandona fed 
on the fruits of the earth, and slaked 
her thirst at the living spring of the 
rocks. Her harp discoursed sweet 
numbers to the red-streaked, nine 
ble herds of the forest, and ta 
the songsters of the sky, who, alight- 
ing on her lap and arms, joined their 
notes to the harmony of faithful 
love, when the virgin sang the heroic 
achievements or described the heart- 
impressing features and stately figure 
of Luach-na-cuan. 

The morn with balmy breath 
drinks sparkling dew from the glossy 
leaves, Rivandona hies. to the 
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mountlets, where grow the juicy | 
purple berries. Passing a skirt of 
the wood, how panted her thrilling 
heart! how fluttered the tartans en- | 
veloping her tremulous form, as she 
beheld her hero asleep on the long 
whistling grass. 

“ Sun-beam of my soul!” in low 
whispers spoke the maid, ‘‘ thou 
must not know that these vestments 
conceal thy own Rivandona, She 
must not yield to thy encircling arms 
without a father’s blessing, a mooma’s 
words of power while spreading the 
bridal couch, and the choalts, on 
various lucky errands, providing for 
the bridal feast. Lest her lover 
should detect the voice he oft has 
vowed was to him as the shower of 
evening to a thirsty plain, no accent 
shall be uttered by her who watches 
over thee, and w aits upon thee, with 
gladsome care.’ 

Rivandona collects her berries 
from the mounts, but her eyes, 
with frequent fond glances, turned 
to the sleeper. She leaves the stores 
beside him, and intently gazed, 
sometimes pressing her hand to her 
bosom, as he smiled and spoke the 
name of Rivandona. Hardly could 
she refrain from replying in all the 
tenderness of fervent love; but she 
thought of the guardian nymph, of 
her father, her mooma, her choalts 
and kindred, and strength peg 
to her mind. The hero looks up: 
warrior, in the softest blossom of 
youth, stands near. 

‘*Who art thou, whom at first 
sight my soul yearns to clasp to its 
inmost folds?” said he, springing 
upon his feet, and opening his arms 
to embrace the seeming stranger ; 
but she fled as a meteor before ve- 
hement blasts from the crag. He 
pursues; she points the unsheathed 
brand to her own side, ‘‘ Stay thy 
rash hand, youth of the bewitching 
mein! I feel thy life dearer than my 
own. Why dost thou fly from the 
arms that would protect thee while 
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one warm drop gave them motion ? 


| Has language never unfolded thy 


thoughts to past or future events? 
or hast thou grown wild in this so- 
litude? Let me then slowly win 
thee toa warm reliance on a brother’s 
love. Be not alarmed ; I never will 
compel thy slender form to meet 
the friendship that burns in my bo- 
som. Peradventure thou hast a 
Lennean Shi, jealous of thy bloomy 
graces, and mortal hands must not 
touch thy person. I never will fol- 
low thee to invade thy secret bowers. 
Let me but see thee near me; let 
ine but feel thy balmy breath, to me 
sweeter than all—except the love of 
matchless Rivandona !” 

The maid gave her leafy retreat 
to the hero, and in vain did he im- 
plore her to share the heath he 
spread for their repose; nor would 
he dare to intrude upon the Lennean 
Shi. A cavern hid the joy of his 
eyes from Luach-na-cuan, and, sad 
fur his absence, Rivandona recalled 
the pleasures that had cheered the 
day, till overpowering sleep laid her 
heavy locks on a moss-covered 
stone. 

Lo! a fleet of berlins crowd to 
the pebbly beach. They bear the 
ensigns of Shallagar. The aged yet 
robust chief leaps to the shore. The 
spirit of her who gave Rivandona to 
his wishes, the meek-eyed Suarcha, 
came in the mists of early dawn to 
bid him seek their daughter in 
southern seas. Rivandona ruslies to 
the arms of her father. Luach-na- 
cuan, breathing quick with trans- 
porting surprise, claims the blame- 
less privilege of the kiss of plighted 
faith. ‘“* Has my Rivandona passed 
a whole moon undiscovered by her 
Luach-na-cuan? Has she bashfully 
granted even the glowing bliss her 
looks of kindness bestowed? Never, 
never shall we part; her coy mai- 
denly wisdom endears her more than 
all her beauties.” 
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Tur LADY’s CABINET or LITERATURE; 


Containing Analyses of, and Extracts from, New Works of Merit. 


THE PoETICAL Mirror ; or, the Living 
Bards of Britain, 12mo. pp. 275. 
MPRHERE possibly never existed, at 

one time, a set of bards more as- 
sailable either by serious or burlesque 
imitation than the present poetical 
leaders of Britain, who, to an in- 
dividual, are mannerists in garb, 
and we were almost about to add, 
fantastic in sentiment. We know 
not how it is, but, with very just 
claims to the patronage of Apollo, 
a healthy stream of mind seems 
wanting to invigorate, diversify, and 
enable them to combine with manly 
freedom and generality. We might 
almost imagine, in the spirit of re- 
cent improvement, that iron railways 
had been formed up the hill of Par- 
nassus, so directly are the paths of 
certain sojourners thereon to be 
traced and identified. Our readers, 
or at least a great many of them, are 
doubtless well acquainted with the 
happy imitations published under the 
title of “‘ Rejected Addresses,” on 
the opening of Drury-lane Theatre. 
The present is evidently an attempt 
of the same kind; but with this} 
distinction, that, except now and 
then, it may be deemed a grave en- 
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deavour at masquerade, and there- 
fore, we fear, by no means so calcur 
lated for popularity. Tie truth is, 
some of the originals are beginning 
to tire for want of variety, and con. 
sequently serious copies of them can 
only please by their ingenuity, | 
Speaking of the work before us, an- 
other subject of regret presents it- 
self: the author displays a command 
of imagery and numbers, which we 
are sorry to see thrown away in 
avowed imitation. The genuine 
mock-bird has no note of its own; 
aod this is as it should be, because, | 





10t possessing the first dignity of 
being—identity, there is nothing 
to lose. With respect to that 
kind of mimicry which partakes of 
raillery, if not too caustic, we deem 
it occasionally useful; It was so ig 
the “ Rejected Addresses;” it may 
be so in the ‘* Poetical Mirror,” at 
least in such parts of it as exhibit 
the extreme facility of writing in a 
way which has been called fine and 
profound by a few whose judgments 
we cannot ligittly suspect, but who, 
thank heaven! have not the majority 
on their side at present. Never did 
parties go more cordially along with 
a reform which broke the chains of 
classical pedantry, than ourselves ; 
but we cannot perceive the necessity 
of running into Scylla to avoid Cha- 
rybdis. All is not freedom that 
seems so; a man of sense and dignity 
feels hinself restrained from the 
waywardness of a child or the froe- 
lics of a Merry Andrew, without 
deeming his liberty infringed upon; 
and much of the poetic licence of 
the day is of the same motley and 
infantine complexion. Let not mo- 
dern bards, like the French politicat 
reformers, give their enemies an ar- 
gument, from the excesses of the 
revolution, in favour of retrograda- 
tion ; for, though, like that very bad 
logic, it should fail in turning back 
human ideas like the hands of a 
clock, it may operate exceedingly 
against their genuine progression :— 
but more than enough on a point 
which now and then runs away with 
us. 
The scheme of the ‘ Poetical 
Mirror” is very transparent :— | 

A number of years have now elapsed 
since he first conceived the idea of pro- 
curing something original from each ef 
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the principal living bards of Britain, 
and publishing those together, judging 
that such a work, however small, could 
not fail of forming a curiosity in litera- 
ture. Onapplying to them all person- 
ally, or by letter, he found that the greater 
part of them entered into his views with 
more cordiality than he had reason to 
expect; and, after many delays and dis- 
appointments, he is at last enabled to 
give this volume to the public. He re- 
grets that there are many of the living 
poets, whom he highly esteems, that have 
not yet complied with his request; but, 
as he is almost certain of something from 
each of them being forthcoming, he 
hopes, at no distant period, to be able to 
lay before the world another volume, at 
least more diversified than the present. 


The bards imitated are, Byron, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Hogg, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and J, Wilson; and 
of these Lord Byron takes the lead, 
as prior both in genius and in rank. 
We say, prior in genius, because we 
deem that nobleman in a far higher 
degree gifted with that aptitude for 
the collection and conveyance of 


vivid impressions, which is usually so 
termed, than any of his competitors, 
though, like them, apparently bound 
too much to a favourite train of 


associations. It is, therefore, rather 
those associations, than the expres- 
sion of them, that can either be imi- 
tated or ridiculed. Ridicule in the 
present instance is out of the ques- 
tion; the peem attributed to Lord 
Byron being a sober attempt to se- 
lect and handle a subject in his 
peculiar manner. It is intitled “ The 
Guerilla,” and, in Spenserian stanza, 
describes the vengeance of a high- 
souled Spaniard, whose love was led 
away, and violated by the French 
invaders; aiming at the same ob- 
scurity, mystery, “and horror, which 
distinguish the favourite themes of 
Byron. The following stanzas will 
serve as an example; the two first 
describe the Guerilla hanging over 
the murdered body of her whom his 
own dagger would not permit to 
survive her lLonour, 
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“¢ Ay, it is so!’ exclaim’d he-—* and ’tis 
well! 

Even yet I would not wish thy life re. 
prieved— 

Of thy firm soul shall future ages tell, 

Nor couid thy spotless fame have beeu 
recrieved— 

Oh, ne'er to be wash'd out the stain re 
ceived! 

Fair sacrifice, thou hast not died in vain!” 

He prest tlie breast which now no longer 
heaved, 

And his warm lips to hers did closely 
strain ; 

But, ah! that passive lip—it did not kiss 
again ! 


“ By this dear blood,” he cried, “ again 
I swear 

Revenge unslaked for ever to pursue 

Heaven was my witness how | held tice 
dear, 

And shall be wituess what Til dare for 
you!” 

In the warm tide his arm he did imbue, 

And form’d a cross of blood upon his 
breast ; 

Then, maniac-like, forth to the fight he 
flew, 

In Marot’s gear and spangled helmet 
drest,. 

And Kela’s raven hair waved on it for 4 
crest. 


His fate is thus hinted at, with 
great regard to keeping— 


I’ve heard of one, of whom have many 
heard, 

That on Segovia’s mountains roam’d a 
while, 

A savage hero of most strange regard, 

On whose dark visage never beam’d a 
smile, 

Whose beard was never trimm’d, whose 
ruthless toil 

Of slaughter only with existence ceased, 

Who died in maniac guise ’mid bloody 
broil, 

Laughing aloud, yet pressing to his breast 

A tiar of raven hair which every morn 
he kiss’d. 


The imitations of Mr. Scott con- 
sist in an epistle to Mr. R.S. and 
in a sketch termed ‘ Wat o’ the 
Cleuch.” We really think they far 
exceed the usual tone of the original 
—the first of them at least certainly 
does in sentiment. The editor of 
Dryden is drenched too mawch i# 
toryism to write thus: 
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Far inland, where the mountain crest 

O’erlooks the waters of the west, 

And, ’midsi the moorland wilderness, 

Dark moss-cleughs form a drear recess, 

Curtain’d with ceaseless mists which feed 

The sources of the Clyde and Tweed,— 

There injured Scotland’s patriot band 

For faith and freedom made their stand, 

When traitor kings, who basely sold 

Their country’s fame for Gallic gold,— 

Too abject o’er the free to reign,— 

Warn'd by a father’s fate in vain,— 

In bigot fury, trampled down 

The race who oft preserved their erown. 

‘Yhere, worthy of his masters, came 

The despots’ champion, bloody Graham, 

To stain for aye a warrior’s sword, 

And lead a fierce, tho’ fawning horde, 

The human bloodhounds of the earth, 

To hunt the peasant from his hearth! 

—Tyrants! could not misfortune teach 

That man has rights beyond, your reach? 

Thought ye the torture and the stake 

Could that intrepid spirit break, 

When even in woman’s breast withstood 

The terrors of the fire and flood !— 

Yes—tho’ the sceptic’s tongue deride 

Those martyrs who for conscience died ; 

Tho’ moclish history blight their fame, 

And sneering courtiers hoot the name 

Of men who dared alone be free 

Amidst a nation’s slavery,— 

Yet long for them the poet’s lyre 

Shall wake its notes of heavenly fire ; 

Their names shall nerve the patriot’s 
hand, 

Upraised to save a sinking land ; 

And piety shall learn to barn 

With holier transports o'er their urn! 

To return to themes more conge- 
tial to the Muse of Mr. Scott, at- 
tend to the following picture of a 
Scottish parlour’s winter fireside, in 
his very best manner :— 


But when day’s hasty steps retire, 

Still sweeter by the blazing fire 

Jn that low parlour’s narrow bound 

‘To draw the social circle ronnd; 

Where no unwelcome step intrudes 

To check gay humour’s changeful moods. 
Round flows the merry jest,—the tale 
Of maiden cloister in the dale, 

Of weeping spirit of the glen, 

Of monster-suake of Wormeden ; 

Of ladies doom’d by Rome’s command 
To sift the church-yard mound of sand, 
By penance drear to wash away 

Foul murder’s dire anathema. 

Or graver history’s graceful page, 

Or traveller's venturous toils engage ; 
Or poet’s lay the bosom warms 

Vith virtue’s praise and nature’s charms, 
And faithful loves and feats ef arms. 
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—And ’midst that friendly circle now 
I mark a youth with epen brow, 
And thoughtful blue eyes beaming mild, 
And temples wreath’d with clusters wild 
Of light-brown hair!—The pensive gracé 
Upon his features, seems the trace 
Of thought more tender and refined 
Than dawns upon the vulgar mind. 
But oft across his bloowing cheek 
Flushes a quick and hectic streak, 
Like that which in an Indian sky, 
Tho’ cloudless, tells of danger nigh-— 
Danger—to tear from life and fame 
The latest of a gentle name! 

How fearful to affection’s view 
That blush more bright than heauty’s hae! 
Where, sad as cypress wreath, the rose 
Amid consumption’s ruin glows, 
And decks with gay and treacherous 

bloom 

The untimely passage to the tomb! 


“Wat o’ the Cleuch” relates the 
pranks of a border leader, so deno- 
ininated, who is no small part of a 
ruffian, but whose exploits are deli- 
neated so spiritedly, wé almost ima- 
gine Mr. Scott looking askew upon 
his shadow with jealous apprehen- 
sion. As it all pertains to ‘ broils 
and battles,” and we have no great 
reliance that many of our readers 
indulge in the unfortunate taste of 
Desdemona, we forbear an extract. 
This tale is very lengthy, consisting 
of three formal cantos. : 

The following sketches are in the 
manner of Mr. Wordsworth; and 
here the author first smiles beneath 
his mask. They are supposed fur- 
ther portions of the ‘ Recluse,” one 
being intitled “The Stranger;” a 
second, ‘* The Flying Taylor ;” and: 
the third “ James Rigg.” They are 
exceedingly happy; read for stance 
the beginning of the second— 

If ever chance or choice thy footsteps 
lead 

Into that green and flowery burial-ground 

That compasseth with sweet and mourn- 
ful smiles 

The church of Grassmere,—by the east- 
ern gate 

Enter—and underneath a stunted yew, 

Some three yards distant from the gravel 
walk, 

On the left-hand side, thou wilt espy a 
grave, 

With unclaborate head-stoge beantified, 
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Conspictons ’mid the other stoneless 
heaps 
Heath which the children of the valley 
ie. 
There pause—and witli no common feel- 
ings read 
This short inscription— Here lies buried 
The Flying Tailor, aged twenty-nine !” 
Him from his birth unto his death I 
knew, 
And many years before he had attain’d 
The fulness of his fame, I prophesied 
The triamphs of that youth’s agility, 
And crown’d him with that name which 
afterwards 
He nobly justified—and dying left 
To Fame’s eternal blazon—read it here— 
“The Flying Tailor !” 
It is somewhat strange 
That his mother was a cripple, and his 
father 
Long way declined into the vale of years 
When their son Hugh was born. At first 
the babe 
Was sickly, and a smile was seen to pass 
Across the midwife’s cheek, when, hold- 
. ing u 
he sickly wretch, she to the father said, 
‘A fine man-child!” What clse could 
% they expect? 
The mother being, as I said before, 
A cripple, and the father of the child 
Long way declined into the vale of years. 
But mark the wondrous change !—ere 
he was put 
By his mother into breeches, Nature 
strung 
The muscular part of his economy: 
To an unusual strength, and he could 
leap, 
All nnimpeded by his petticoats, 
Over the stool on which his mother sat 
When carding wool, or cleansing vegeta- 
bles, 
Or meek performing other household 
tasks, 
Cunning he watch’d his opportunity, 
And oft, as house-affairs did call her 
thence, 
Overleapt Hugh, a perfect whirligig, 
More than six inches o’er th’ astonish’d 
stool, 


What boots it to narrate, how at leap-frog 

Over the breech’d and unbreech’d vil- 
lagers 

He shone conspicuous? Leap-frog do I 
say ? 

Vainly 1 sl What tho’ in attitude 

The Flying Tailor aped the croaking race 

When issuing trom the weed-entangled 
pool, 

Tadpoles no more, they seck the new- 
mown fields, 

A jocund people, bouncing to and fro’ 





Amid the odorous clover; while amazed 

The grasshopper sits idle on the stalk, 

With folded pinions, and forgets to sing, 

Frog-like, no doubt, in attitude he was; 

But sure his bounds across the village 
green 

Seem’d to my soul—(my sonl for ever 
bright 

With purest beams of sacred poesy) 

Like bounds of red-deer on the Highland 
hill 

When, close-environed by the tinchel’s 
chain, 

He lifts his branchy forehead to the sky, 

Then o’er the many-headed multitude 

Springs belling half in terror, half in 
rage, 

And, flecter than the sunbeam or the 
wind, 

Springs to his cloud-lair on the mountain. 
top. 


“James Rigg” is equally felict- 


> 
tous. It is to be understood that 


James is one of those indescribable 
persous Mr. Wordsworth is continu- 
ally meeting with in humble hie: 
the bard sees him approach with his 
ass, and thus soliloquizes— 


Quoth I, I never see thee and thy ass, 
| My worthy friend, but I methinks behold 
The might of that unconquerable spirit, 
Which, operating in the ancient world 
Before the Flood, when fallen man was 
driven ; 
From Paradise, accompanied hin} to fields 
Bare and unlovely, when the steyile earth 
+ Oft mock’d the kindly culture of the 
hand 
Of scientific agriculture—mock/d_ | 
The shepherd’s sacrifice, and even denied 
A scanty pittance to the fisherman, 
Who by the rod or net sought ta supply 
His natural wants from river or from 
mere. 
Blind were these people to the cunning 
arts 
Of smooth civility—men before the Flood, 
And therefore in the Scriptures rightly 
— calld { 
Antediluvians ! 


While thus I spake 
With wisdom, that industrious blind ol 
nian, 
Seamingly flatter’d by those words of 
mine, 
Which, judging by myself, I scarcely 
think ' 
He altogether understood, replied, 
While the last thistle slowly disappear’d 
Within the jaws of that most patient, 
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& Master!” qnoth he,—and while he spake 
his hat, 
Vith something ef a natural dignity, 
Was holden in his hand—*‘ Master,” 
quoth he, 
“T hear that you and Mrs. Wordsworth 
think 
Of going into Scotiand, and I wish 
To know if, while the famiiy are from 
home, ; 
I shall supply the servants with their 
bread, 
For I stippose they will not ail be prt 
Upon board-wages.” 
Something in his voice, 
While thus he spake, of simplest articles 
Ofhousehold use, yet sank upon my soul, 
Like distant thunder from the mountain- 
gloom 
Wakening the sleeping echoes, so sublime 
Was that eld man, so plainiy eloquent 
His untaught tongue ! tho’ something of 
a lisp, 
(Natural defect,) and a slight stutter too 
(Haply occasion'd by some faint attack, 
Harmless, if not renew’d, of apoplex,) 
Render’d his utterante ntost peculiar, 
So that a stranger, had he heard that 
voice 
Once only, and then travell’d into lands 
Beyond thie ocean, had on his return, 
Met where tliey might, have known that 
curious voice 
Of lisp and'stutter, yet I ween withal 
Graceful, and breathed from an original 
mind. 

What can Mr. Wordsworth say to 
this ?—if he be wise, nothing. 

We next proceed to the Ettrick 
Shepherd, to whom is attributed a 
tale called “ The Gude Greye Katt,” 
a something in Mr. Hogg’s way— 
who is so weatied with Dryden and 
Pope, atid indignant at Crabbe— 
about a queen of the fairies who as. 
sumed the shape of a gray cat, that 
sat on the hearth of the Lord of 
Blair, and, indignant at the ill-bred 
attempt of a bishop to exorcise her, 
caught him by the dag, and flew 
with him through the roof of the 
house to the’ Milky Way, aud subse- 
quently, for the sake of contrast, 
Precipitated him, being a wicked 
priest, into—hell. This becomes 
the mountain harp, both in substance 
and moral, at least, it is quite out of 
the worn-out English way. We shall, 
Britisn Lapy’s Mag. No. ¢4. 
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however, forbear extract, as we fear 
it would be almost useless without 4 
Glossary. : 

Mr. Coleridge succeeds, on whom 
is fathered a bantling ycleped “‘ Isa- 
belle,” as like to “ Christabel” asa 
twin sister. Pray, ladies, endeavour 
to distinguish them :— 


Can there be a moon in heaven to-night, 
That the hill and the grey cloud seem so 
light? 
The air is whiten’d by some spell, 
For there is no moon, I Know it well; 
On this third day, the sages say, 
(Tis wonderful how well they know,) 
The moon is journeying far away, 
Bright somewhere in a heaven below. 
It is a strange and lovely night, 
A grevish pale, but not white! 
Is it rain, of is it dew, 
That falls so thick I see its hue? 
In rays it follows, one, two, three, 
Down the air so merrily, 
Saidl [sabelile, so let it be! 

Why does the Lady Isabelle 
Sit in the damp and dewy dell 
Counting the racks of drizzly rain, 

And how often the Rail cries over again? 
For she’s harping, harping in the brake, 
Craik, craik-—— Craik, craik. 

Ten times nine, and thrice eleven ;— 
That last call was an hundred and seven. 
Craik, craik—the hour is near— 

Let it come, I have no fear! 

Yet it is a dreadful work, I wis, 

Such doings in a night like this! 

Sounds the river harsh and loud ¢ 
The stream sounds harsh, but not loud. 
There is a cloud that seems to hover, 
By western hill the church-yard over, 
What is it like >—’Tis like a whale ; 

"Vis like a shark with half the tail, 

Not half, but third and more ; 

Now ’tis a wolf, and now a boar; 

Its face is raised—it cometh here ; 

Let it come--there is no fear. 

There’s two for heaven, and ten for hell ; 
Let it come—'tis well— ‘tis well! 

Said the Lady Isabelie. 

What ails that little cut-tail’d whelp, 
That it continues to yelp, yelp? 

Yelp, yelp, and it turns its eye 
Up to the tree and half to the sky, 
Half to the sky and full to the cloud, 
And still it whines and barks alond. 
Why I should dread I cannot tell ; 
There is a spirit—I know it weil! 

The soft unmeaningness of what 
Mr. Coleridge terms a conclusion to 
each canto, is also admirably hit off, 
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Sleep on, fair maiden of Borrowdale! 
Sleep! O sleep! and do not wake. 
Dream of the dance, till the foot so pale, 
And the beauteous ancle shiver and shake; 
‘Till thon shalt press, with feeling bland, 
Thine own fair breast for lover’s hand, 
Thy heart is light as summer breeze, 
Thy heart is joyous as the day ; 

Man never form of angel sees, 

But thou art fair as they ! 

So lovers ween, and so they say, 

So thine shall ween for many a day! 
The hour’s at hand, O woe is me! 

For they are coming, and they are three! 


The “Cherub” follows in the 
manner of * Kubla Kahn,” but we 
cannot afford room for even a feather 
from its wing. 

We haste to the Laureate, to 
whose gentie inspiration we are in- 
debted for a sketch intitled “ Peter 
Barnet.” We need not say that it 
is lakish. Peter, an old country 
clown, and the bard, .is supposed to 
commence a _ conversation about 


Burns, which thus terminates— 


That night, at board, Peter sat silent 
long, 
Thoughtful he was.—I think I’ve heard, 


said he, 

That Burns, of whom you spake, was a 
bad man, 

A man of a most vicious, tainted mind, 

Fit to corrupt an age.—Was it not so? 

Alas! said I, never was man abused 

So much as he!—He was a good man, 
Peter ; 

A man of noble independent mind; 

So high, that wealth’s low minions envied 
it; 

Exerting all their malice to assail 

His only part that was assailable. 

Keen were his feelings and his passions 
strong, 

Such as your own—The vantage ground 
was gained. 

The foes of genius came, in social guise, 

Luring to gusts of blindfold levity 

The bard that sore relented.—These were 
blabbed 

With tenfold zest, until the injured heart 

Of genius was wrung—It broke !—and 
then 

The foes of humble and inherent worth, 

O how they triumphed o’er the poet’s 
dust! 

D—n them! said Peter; he thrust back 

his chair, 

Dashed one knee o’er the other furiously, 

4 ook snuff a double portion,—swallowed 
down 
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His glass at once,—looked all around 
the room 

With wrathful eye, and then took snuft 
again. 

I love old Peter! I would rather sce 

Nature's strong workings in the human 
breast, 

Than list the endless dogmas which define 

Their operations and existing springs. 

Peter’s a living representative, 

A glossary to many terms, that stand 

In fair-cast characters upon the page 

Of the philosopher,—in other form 

To him unknown.—But these are fading 
all; 

Impressed themselves, they no impression 
leave ; 

Peter’s a stereotype,—that for an age 

Will momently throw bold impressions off, 

Ever demonstrative, and ever new. 

When next I visit him, Pll copy forth 

One other page from nature’s manual. 


Another piece attributed to Mr. 
Southey isthe “ Carmen Judiciale.” 
It thus happily characterises _ his 
“ Joan of Arc,” * Thalaba,” ‘* Ma- 
doc,” and Kehama ;” and the merci- 
less doings of the Edinburgh Review, 


In vale of Thirlemere, once on a time, 
When birds sung sweet and flowers 
were in the spring, 
While youth and fancy wanton’d in their 
prime, 
I laid me down in happy slumbering; 
The heavens in balmy breezes breathed 
deep, 
My senses all were lull’d in grateful, 
joyous sleep. 
leep had its visions—fancy all unsway’d, 
Revell’d in fulness of creative power: 
I ween’d that round me countless beings 
.stray’d, 
Things of delight, illusions of an hour; 
So great the number of these things di- 
vine, 
Scarce could my heart believe that all 
the imps were mine. 


Yet mine they were, all motley as they 
moved ; 
Careless I viewed them, yet I loved to 
VIEW 5 
The world beheld them, and the world 
approved, 
And blest the train with smiles and 
plaudits due ; 
Proud of approval, to myself I said, 
From out the group Tl chuse, and breed 
one favourite maid. 


Joan I chose, a maid of happy mien; | 
Her form and mind I polished with 
care ; 
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Forth to the world she went, her heavenly 


A docile girl she proved, of moping vein, 

Slow in her motions, haughty in her air; 

Some mention’d trivial blame, or slightly 
frown’d ; 


birth it own'd. 
The next, a son, I bred a Mussulman ; 
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indescribable mixture of talent and 
childishness of this bard is tolerably 
preserved in the following opening 
of an address to the ‘ Morning- 
Star, or Steam-Boat of Alloa:”— 


O blessed thing of calm delight, 





With creeds and dogmas I was hard 
bestead, 
For which was right or wrong I could not | 
tell, 
So I resolved my offspring should be 
bred 
As various as their lives—the lad I loved, 
A boy of wild unearthly mein he proved. 


| 
Then first I noted in my mazy dream | 
A being scarcely of the human frame, } 
A tiny thing that from the north did seem, | 
With swaggering, fuming impotence he 
came ; 
[ fled not, but I shudder’d at his look ; 
Into his tutelage my boy he took. 


Each principle of truth and purity, 
And all that merited the world’s ac- 
claim, 
This fiend misled—nor could I ever free 
From his destroying grasp my darling’s 
fame ; 
But yet I could not ween that heart of gall 
Could be a foe to one, whose heart beat 
kind to all. 
My third, a Christian and a warrior true, | 
A bold adventurer on foreign soil, | 
And next his brother, a supreme Hindu, 
Irear’d with hope, with joy, and pain- | 
ful toil. 
Alas! my hopes were vain? I saw thein 





{ 
i 


_ _ both 
Reft by an emmet!—crush’d before a | 
moth! 
Still could I not believe his vengeful spite, | 


‘ F ‘ ° { 
For in his guise a speciousness ap- | 


pear’d ; | 
My bitterness of heart I feigned light ; 
But wholly as he urged my next I 
rear’d; 
He said of all the gang he was the best, 
And wrang his neck before mine eyes in | 
jest. 
From that time forth, an independent | 
look, 
A bold effrontery I did essay ; 
But of ny progeny no pains I took, 
Like lambs I rear'd them for the lion’s 
prey ; 
And still ‘as playful forth they pass'd 
from me, 
Jsaw them mock’d and butcher’d wan- 
tonly. 


We conclude with Mr. Wilson, 
author of the “Isle of Palms,” the 
“ City of the Plague,” &c. &e, The 





Art thou a phantom of the night, 
That slumber’st by the lonely strand, 
Dreaming of breezes from Fairy Land? 
Weil, glorious creature, may’st thou lie 
Smiling on the refulgent sky, 
For thy heart is cali and motionless, 
And the stars shall view thee soon 
Sailing in conscious blessedness, 
Thou sister of the Moon, 
And every garden of the deep, 
And orb that shines above, 
Shall see thee gliding swift as sleep, 
In holiness and love! 
Over the scarcely touched wave, 
Along the homeless sea ;— 
O world of waters, the peaceful grave 
Ne’er lay eutranced like thee! 
The Moon hath bidden her radiance fall 
On thy rainbow form and viewless wings, 
And the heavenly voice of the rockingsea, 
In everlasting melody, 
To cheer the vision sings. 

And well, loved vessel, may’st thou 

glide, 

Calm onward without breeze or tide, 


| With steadfast and unaltered motion, 


Along the bright and starry ocean; 
For in thy bosom's inmost cells 
Some self-impelling spirit dwells, 
And thy majestic form is driven 
Along the slumbering sea, 

As on the peaceful soul of heaven, 
Unto Eternity. 

Such is the ‘* Poetical Mirror ;” 
the appearance of which, as we have 
before observed, we only regret 
for its trespass upon time and talent 
so eminently calculated for original 
effort. Itis a northern publication, 
and, if not the work of a veteran, 
augurs an additional lustre to the 
Aurora-borealis at no very distant 
period, 


—a GPE 


| STRATHALLAN, a Novel; by Alicia Le- 


fanu, Grand-daughter to the late ‘Thos, 
Sheridan, A.M. 4 volumes. 
Ve have been led into some no- 
tice of the foliowing novel from a 
liking to the first senteuce of the 
preface; the whole of which, as it 
is brief, we here submit :— 
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Desirous of holding a medium, both in 
principle and langua ge, between that 
severity which forbids the existence of 
passion, and consequently prevents the 
merit of overcoming it, and that enthu- 
siasm which, dazzled by its wild and 
fitful splendours, mistakes, or wilfully 

confounds, in every page, its destruetive 
fires with the awful and lovely lights of 
Virtue, the author has found dif ficulties 
in the executionof her work, which may 
not, perhaps, be accepted as a sufficient 
apology for its many imperfections. Con- 
scious, however, that they are not the 
result of presumptuous negligence, she 
ventures,’ with trembling diffidence, 
though unfriended and unpatronised, to 
meet the eye of candid criticism, assured 
while her first attempt is read it will be 
remembered that there is a difference 
between the errors of inexperieuce and 
the sins‘of incorrigible stupidity ; and 
that the hird who begins by telling its 
wild strain, uncertain, faint, and ‘low, 
may, if these notes are encouraged and 
weil directed, burst forth, at some future 
time, in all the clear and varied cadence 
of full and grateful song. 

There is great good sense in the 
medium thus espoused by Miss Le- 
fanu; for truly we began to tire ex- 
ceedingly of ‘the order of heroine 
which has become recently fashion- 
able. Nothing, to be sure, can be 
more edifying than handsome young 
ladies made up without these useless 
accompaniments called the pas- 
sions, or who are enabled by their 
commanding rein, as Falstaff says 
of Douglas, to ride ‘up a hill 
perpendicular.” These passionless 
pattern-cards, we repeat, have no 
charms for us, partly because we 
have never chanced to meet with 
their archetypes below the mocn, 
and partly owing to a suspicion that 
if one or two may be occasionally 
found to exist, they are most unami- 
able personages. Our readers must 
not mistake us;—mawkish as they 
are, we prefer them in print to the 
inflammabili, who, like the Greek 
fire, would almost burn under water. 
But surely—to catch the sense of 
Miss Lefanu—there is something be- 
tween the chilliness of “‘ Harry Gill” 
and a high fever. Womey may be 





supposed to possess passions, and, 
aided by religion, an engrafted mo- 
ral sense, and a feeling of duty, to 
conquer then, without being held 
up as laudable for emulating the 
part of aoor-mats by courting the 
feet of all who approach them, 
Ever since Mrs. More has favoured 
us with * Celebs,” a new school of 


heroines has arisen, whose great me- 


rit consists in wretched abasement, 
niean subserviency, and the most 
absurd want of self-respect. Pas- 
sionless themselves, it is their busi- 
ness to exercise the passions of every 
one else. This degradation, which 
is usually inculcated as the fruits of 
a strong religious sense of duty, is a 
genuive remnant of that fanaticism 
which in darker times cased’ human 
beings with sackeloth and hair-shirts, 
stuck them like idiots upon pillars, 
or sent them grazing into the fields 


| with eattle : a foolish misconception, 


iu fact, of the Christian doetrine of 
humility. Christ, in direeting his 
disciples and first hearers to bless 
them that cursed them, do good to 
(Lose that hated them, and pray for 
such as despitefully used and perse- 
cuted them, was instructing bis am- 
bassadors,—the bearers of a message 
which he knew must be persevered in 
through the bad passions of mapkind, 
which, though they could not be con- 
quered by opposition, might be sapped 
away by submission, and leave room 
for attention to the message of the 
Gospel. Le also meant further, what 
is indisputable, that a diguified sense 
of injury despises petty revenge, and 


Fadways disposes to a kind of pity for 


those who yield to a malignant dlis- 
position. But all this is very far 
from uaplying that duty demands 
ihe sacrifice of all the rights of so- 


cial justice as due to self, or a yield- 


ing subserviency to the encroachment 

of bad and unfeeling minds. A 

pretty doctrine, indeed, to infer the 

propriety of prostration at the foot 

of caprice and tyranny: whether 
i 
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political.or domestic, such submission 
is invariably injurious,—aye, and 
that too as well to the despots of 
either order, as to the creatures who 
render them so. We are so satisfied 
of this, that, to return to our imme- 
diate subject,—when, in our pri- 
vate life experience, we eucounter 
a damsel acting avowedly in this 
spirit, and quoting texts of Scrip- 
ture In support of it, we infallibly 
suspect her of design and hypocrisy. 
Jndeed, it has been our misfortune 
to be acquainted with more than one 
female Ambrose Lamela, aud we 
have uniformly found tbat their 
views, in spirit, if not in fact, ex- 
ceedingly resembled those of the 
demure companion of Gil Blas; that 
is to say, for the honour of God 
they had generally an eye to some- 
thing not altogether unresembling 
the cash of the conveut. 

But possibly the foregoing tribe 
of examples furnished by moderi 
novel wetters oniy partially exhibit 
the meaning of Miss Lefavu, whose 
Scitence seems tu bear a stiii stronger 
ailusion to certain fadies, hike the 
false Florimel of Spenser, formed 
of snow, 
ile sun upon the polar frost—a slight 
giving nay take place at a particular 
Season, simply because heaven has 


ordained it so; but, as to any strug- | 


gle between prudence and passion 

the lion shaking a dew-drop from 
his mane but faintly typifies the re- 
treat of Cupid froin those “ thrilling 
regions of thick-ribbed ice.” If in- 
Clination is made to declare war 
against duty at all, we are generally 
led to suppose sume struggle ; and, 
indeed, it is that contention whinl 
ought to create the interest. Not 
so in these cases: buckled ia their 
invulnerable armour, we feel no 
more for these mental Amazons tian 
for the Styx-dipped Achilles or the 
case-hardened Orlando; they are 
sure to conquer. ‘They resemble 
the Indian fakirs, who suspend them- 
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upon whom Love acts as | 
lady and gentlem an through the ob- 
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selves with a hook in their ribs over 
a slow fire, by way of amusement, 
certain of reaching the seventh hea- 
ven as pure Yogees. We care nos 
thing about people so much above 
our sympathy, whom one might 
suppose to be made in the style » of 
Deucalion and Pyrrhus, by throwi ing 
stones over the shoulder: a creation, 
by the bye, from which we are at 
auy time willing to escape into the 
company of fallibie men and wo- 
mien. 

Something too much, perhaps, by 
way of proem:—we now proceed to 
the production of Miss Lefanu, 
which, as a first effort, is entitled to 
what she demands, candid conside- 
ration. Like most early literary at- 
tempts of ladies, it fails in construc- 
tion as a story. ‘Vins might be 
owing, as in the recent popular no- 
vels, ‘‘ Waverley,” ‘Guy Manner- 
ing,” and the “ Antiquary,” to a 
plaa which, having the exhibition of 
character for its privcipal object, 
deems the frame for it of minor 
consideration. Such, however, is 
not altogether the case in “ Strath 
allan,” the object of which, in the 
usual way, Is to conduct a young 


stacles of prior engagements, aud 
what-uot, Land in hand to the tem- 
ple of Hymen. Character is at- 
tempted certainly, and occasionally 
with much felicity ; but still it rests 
mainly ou its incident, and conse- 
quently a deficiency in ibat respeet 
is a cause for lamentation. 

The main plot of “ Strathalian” 
may be told in a few words.—A 
young fady, brought up in retire- 
ment by a scientific father and an 
accomplished mother, is led, by the 
vicinity of a nobleman’s family, to 
become a guest in it. ‘This noble- 
man has a son and heir, the idel of 
all hearts and the delight of ail eyes, 
a gallant soldier urder Wellington. 
He returns home, and mutual love 
takes place; but, alas! his father 
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had engaged him to somebody else, 


whom in honour he oucht, and in 
fact he does, marry. ‘The heroine 


subsequently loses her fortune, and 
endures much vicissitude, 
with dignity, until the wife, hke 
Interloper as she is, breaks her wee 
and dies. ‘The result may be anti- 
cipated : the proper pair of souls are 
united, and live as happy as the day 
is long, 

And is this 
plots and underpiots 


ai 


i 
an 


all ?—by no means: 
are found with- 
‘il 


out number; and, although some- 
what too diffuse, much sprightly 


and characteristic dialogue abounds, 
In this dialogue, andina very happy 
recollection of her reading and ae- 


quirements, the talents of Miss Le- 
faiu appear to most advantage. 
Apparently intimately acquaiuied 


with all the shades of conversational 
expression and meaning furnished by 


an acquaintance with the modern 
languages generally, and with the 
French in particular,—which is ra- 


pidly rendering the medium of in- 
tercourse between fashionables a 
species of verbal macaroni, —she is 
excecding!y entertaining iu her dleline- 
ation of modish parlance. She suc- 
ceeds in this way the better, too, 
bee 
be exactly that which is calculated 


but alwavs | 


| 


nS 


| cdienthed. 
| tlemat 
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vation, except as furnishing a sketel 
of the author’s ideas of perfection. 
The lady is pretty well, not quite, 
possessedl of common sense sufticient 
to consider an oath imposed by a 
lunatic with a drawn sword as nuga-. 
tory and unbinding, but very fair; 
attached, but prudent; feeling, but 

With respect to the gen- 
; we are more ata loss. Miss 
L. acutely remarks, that men seldom 
(nat woman whom her own 
sex term haudsome; and we are still 
more certain that in general they 
still Jess admire the masculine beau- 
ideal of the ladies. This, we be- 


1 . 
aims: 
AUbire 


eve, according to the most recent 
and approved standard — setting 


aside as dusus nature such bachelors 
as Celebs, and a iew more of that 
school,-—-is a tall, weil-made persone 
age, with somewhat of German 
dignity of mein; eyes dark, and at 
ouce bright as a sun-beam and soft 
gait a iittle soldierly, 
because most likely he commands a 
troop in an huzzar regiment; mag- 
hanimous as Hector, but, provoked, 


aS moonlignt ; 


as fiery as ‘Troilus: unutterab ly soft 


ause her own literature seems to | 


and 
us Shakspeare’ s Hal to 
tie seldom taiks 

like Hudibras, 


and ben lignant to young ladies, 
open-handed 
** melting charity.’ 

to the crowd, being, 


very shy of ustwg the wit with whieh 


for the meridian of geod company ; | 


that is to say, 
of Greek and Latin, with a slight 
superticies of theoretic science, which 
those whose chief business in life 4s 


the be Ie 5 lettres short | 
gods, 


to pay and receive visits must be | 


aware is slightly impressed on the 
current coin exchanged inthem. In 
a few characters, also, Miss Lefanu 
has been exceedingly happy; for in- 
stance, In an intriguing, shallow, _ 
heartless woman of quality, and 

male and female coquet, which are 
excellent, though by no means cha- 
racteristically disposed of. ‘The 
hero and heroine, like all the faultless 
monsters in novels, by courtesy 
termed, afford little room for obser- { 


SO 


i half an hour 
| hunger. 


Ore oe ee er 


lie abounds ; but when he dees talk 
(that is to say, to the heroine) “* ye 
how he does. talk!’ To 
crown all, he is exceedingly pradent : 
if poor, always living within iis pay 
or pittance; and it is a fixed rule 
that he must never be beholden to 
man, woman, child, until within 
of expiring through 
if rich, be has nothing to 
do but give away three-quarters of 
his rent-roll in charity, tosay nothmg 
of an estate or two occasionally. If 
a German, which of late years is a 
very fashionable counuy for a hero, 
give him fifteen quarterings at least, 
and let him wear six or eight orders 
of knighthood. In that case the 
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regiment he belongs to must wear a 
death’s head in front, emblematic of 
its hatred to the French. If an En- 
glishman, no particular direction in 
this respect will avail, even though a 
eommissioned huzzar, because his 
equipmeut will change once or twice 
ayear at least during the -regency.—A 
due attention to these pai ticulars as 
an outline is sure to succeed: nay, it 
is said that the very highest rauk 
in the kingdom has sanctioned it 
beyond recal. 

To us, how ever, 
that this kind of 


we must confess 
hero presents very 


little but drapery, and a pretty feimi- | 


nine version of a godlike man, bor- 
rowed principally from the aucient 
romantic costume of Amadis or 
Oroondates, ftened and duleitied 
by modern sentiment and Waltes 
Scott. 


commoner sort of mates, and if] 
Without spurs and mustachoes, th 
better: a Clarence Harvey, for n- 


stance, the only lady’s man we ever 


thoroughly liked. We earnestly wish 


therefore that, with Jess erandeur of | 


outline and more nicety of finish, our 
fair novel-writers will take the hint 
accordingly. 

We cannot take leave of Miss Le- 
fanu without hazarding a prognosti- 
cation of 
defects of ‘* Strathallan” are those 
of a young writer, while its merits 
exhibit decided capacity, ‘The prin- 
cipal thing we recommend to her, 
and indeed to all female novel- 
lists, is an eudeavour to 
plan before they sit down to write : 
by which means they avoid the irk- 
some and unskilful introduction of 
characters which in the end they 
know not what to do with, and which 
therefore appear like marl which 
will not amalgamate with the soil. 
Something of this is apparent in 
‘© Strathallan ; such anomalies for 
instance are, Sir Harold, Lady Julia 
Melbrune, Clara the nun, and the 
jittle Julia, who neither interest in 
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themselves, or advance or retard any 
thing but the finale, which they are 
skipped over te get at. To avoid 
this defec t, a plot should be formed 
as for a play, with a proportionate 
according to the greater 
property of the novel for extraneous 
exlibition and character. By this 
means a fair author would avoid 


heence, 





| 
1O] yall) 
With what i 
j 
| 
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For Our own Yart we hike | 


-_ 


i 
| recommended the 


; oa 
future celebrity : the 


form a | 


rock which is only rendered more 
dangerous by her own facility of 
conception, which often introduces 
actors Iuto the body of her work 
which she afterwards tinds incapable 
of the dilation she had supposed, 
and conseyt uently a blot in her per- 


' 
It would also do awav 
a i] WANS visible to an 
Pexperienced eye in works of any 


dnd, the necessity of writing mang 
. . ’ *. = 
page without a } fessed o ject. 


‘A man never goes so far,” saul 


a eee aeTEN" cost 
Oliver Cromwe ll, fauswhen he doves 
ku here he is 
: suow where he is going;” aud 
, °F bd 7 
f i Mav we Sula deci led of novel- 


lists, as many a tedious chapter will 

All which means only this, 

that, if we had been called to 

| pronounce on “ Strathallan” previ- 
ous to publication, we should have 
withdrawing of 
ibout a third; and, thus disencum- 
| bered, the remainder would have 
been an elegant, lively, characteris- 
tic, and well-\ veitten novel, This 
judement is certamly sincere; and 
we trust Miss L. will deem it can- 
bdid, and worth a thousand of those 
| ladiscriminate panegvrics so. usual in 
al Writing, which contrive to 
look like praise, but in reality mean 

'nothing at all. 

\ Sprecn, at Roscommon Midsummer 
Assives, 1816; in CONNAGHTON ¥, 
Ditton, for SepuctTion; by Charles 
Phillips, Esq. With Irish Oratory, 
and Seotch Reviewing ; a Detence of 
Mir. Phillips’s Speech, in Gutiiie v. 
Sterne, by an Irishman. 

Wr are informed, and we belheve 

the information to be correct, that 


° _ + *o8" A 
ithe forensic speeches of Mr. Phillips 
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have peculiar charms for the fair sex. 


We know not that there is much 
harm in this, as he is gene ‘rally re- 
tained on the side of the ¢ omplainant 
in cases where the best fee dings na- 
turally ally with him. It is, ‘there- 
fore, as an affair of taste only that 
we demur to such extravagant ad- 
miration of his eloquence on the 
part of the ladies: were we writing 
pon it generally, our objections 
would go niach further, We should 
then endeavour to shew that. his 
mode of declamation is decidedls 


unfit to Operate in the regulation of 


justice between manu and man, and 
that its success would much offener 
produce substantial injury than re- 
pair it. Are the feelings, then, 
never to be roused against oppression 
and injury !—Certainly; but never 
to the extinction of the powers 
vf comparison, or to the confusion 
of all calin consideration of fact. 
Were we jurymen, led into a hasty 
verdict by an ovetwhe ling attae k 
upon our lnpul: es, we should feel 
indignant, on growing cool, at the 
cause of it. But this objection, 
as applicable to Mr. Phillips, is 
only a question of degree; the 
theory of the bar admits of these 
flighis, and he has only to answer 
for his use of the licence. There is 
a court which proposes to regulate 
decision by the fitness of things, ra- 
ther than by statute book or record 
—we mean that of cultivated good 
sense, to which alone we cite hin; 
and, though there isa temerity inour 
conduct, we will not object to a jury 
of our fair readers, 

The indiscrimtmate admirers of 
Mr. Phillips have doubtless some 
facts in their favour: he is in a cer- 
tain sense popular, and in ove or 
two instances has served his clients 
inost successfully. Whether the 
surprise of a jury into warinth, by 
invective, national compliment, and 
Wholesale appeal to their prejudices, 
be legitimate or not, 








we will not 


determine: if they influence inte 
pendently of the merits of the case 
in the settlement of justice between 
individuals, we think not. Still 
they may be so employed as to ex- 
hibit talent; and Mr. Phillips clearly 
clans a compliment in this respect, 


thowelh we fear at the sok of 


those whom he addresse lu an 
eminent instance, we think, this 
mode of exerting his abilities pro- 
cured a verdict of excessive damages 
in Opposition to every known theory 
of compensation in a civil suit.  ‘T'o 
throw deep shades over a wortltless 
adversary is usualenough at the Dar; 

but we cannot adinire the dist Hint. 
nation of those who allow it to dis- 
guise facts. The violator of the 
sane lity of marriage is fair game; 
but, in estimating “the extent of his 
iniquity, some attention is due to 
the character of the virtue seduced. 
The woman who forsakes home, 
husband, and children, to go oft 
with a eallant of two or three di: LVS 

st: nding, would not, in England, be 
held so valuable as one who had 
fullen a prey to premeditated art and 
dllurement; nor would the guilt of 
the seducer be esteemed the same in 
both cases, The Hibernian jury, in 
the instance alluded to, paid little 
attention to this consideration ; nay, 
seemed to consider the subsequent 
ill treatment of the runaway by the 
gallant—a_ detestable, but we be- 
lieve a very common, trait in these 
cases—a plea for latver damages to 
the husband. ‘This by the hye, 
as to the quality of mind address- 
ed, is no immaterial consideration 
1 judging of an orator, Orpheus 
inoved stocks and stones: would he 
have moved any thing else ?—Sup- 
posing him to represent Mr. Phillips, 
we ourselves will answer, Yes: 
for we have already observed that 
he is admired by ihe ladies. Let 
him retain a part of their admira- 
tion, for a part of it he deserves; 

but, as Hamlet advises his moter 





snetteseciaentiniamancnciendinadeiaien — 























with respect to her heart, let them 
throw the worse half aw ay, the other 
Will be the purer, and do infinitely 
wore hovuour both to the admirers 
and the admired, 

Well, but now setting aside the 
theories of law, juries, and all that, 
what do we so indiscriminately ade 
mire in the oratory of Mr. Phillips? 
We will tell you, ladies:—a mode 
of taking your parts which is sub- 
stantially an appeal to your weak- 
ness, a total blindness to your errors, 
aud an hyperbolical e \aggeration of 
fhe wickedness of those who take 
advantage of them. 
blame Mr. Phillips for this, because | 
in the kind of actions alluded to 
such is the licence of the bar; and, 
until we hear him defend a similar 
action, we cannot fairly estimate his 
sense of natural justice in this re- 
spect ; but we are earnestly solicitous 
that you should not grow in love 
with special pleading. He may not 
be so pleasing a painter who con- 


trasts your failings with those of 


your enemies, but he is decidedly 
your best frie nd, and evidently pays 
you the highest ‘compliment by dar- 
ing to confide in your rectitude and 
impartiality. 

Setting aside this probably unin- 
tentional bribing, ladies, we think 
you would soon perceive that the 
oratory of Mr. Phillips rather de- 
Judes the understanding than con- 
vinces it. His principal purpose is 
perceived, and therefore the reader 
aud hearer imagine they wholly 
comprehend him: TY 
this is so far from being the case, we 
never read speeches in our lives 
which suggested so few distinct 
hnages to the mind; and such will 
ever be the case when eloquence is 
disproportiovately figurative. The 
intellect is suspended between the 
trope and the reality, like the fabled 
cotin of Mahomet, and always to 
the injury of the fact. This abun- 
dance of figure may seem to inex- 
Britisu Lavy's Mac, NQ. v4. 


We do not | 
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perienced observers to imply mental 
riches; but, in truth, like Mon- 
mouth-street finery, to the eye of 
judgment it proves directly the re- 
verse. This isso true, that no kind of 
oratory abounds in figure more than 
that of savages, who, like Mr. Phil- 
lips’s countryman and defender in 
the piece appended to the speech 
which heads this article, might talk 
of their wives as those whese smiles 
were their light, whose cares were 
their pillow, and without whose 
beam their paths were a pilgrinmge 5 
of a forsaken husband who stalked 
through the ‘pide sof his house in the 
desolation of his widowhood, and 
lung o’er his children in the tears of 
their orphanage.” ‘They — also 
observe of oue “ deaf or cold to 
such anguish—Let bim ‘climb the 
steeps of ‘Torneo, and find shelter 


| in its caves; let him tell his sorrows 


to the winds that play around; let 
woman’s hallowed form shew uo 
track upon its snows; let man’s so- 
cial image give no ‘shadow to its 
soil; let ‘children be not heard, and 
let nature mourn.’—All this, we 
repeat, might be said in substance, 
by a great or little bear among the 
Cherokees or Chickasaws, and the 
most refined European would admire 
in Aim ature labouring to supply 
the paucity of language and previous 
idea. But far different would be the 
sentiments of the same auditor if he 
were thus addressed in a civilised 


tongue. ‘This orator, he would ob 


‘serve, is utterly deficient in the art 


of eliciting m atural pathos—of that 


| disposition of mournful fact which 





irresistibly touches the heart, be- 
cause the understanding, instead of 
being soothed into dormancy, lends 
its assistance to the deduction. He 
is bike a Chinese painter, in love with 
the brilliancy of his colours, anc 
therefore applying them indiserimi- 
nately ingay but unskilful profusion, 
He has neither shade nor gradation, 


but plunges at once into his “ sea of 
Dd 
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troubles ;” and there he is breasting 
the billows with unceasing toil until 
lie chooses to land. This is cer- 
tainly in accordance with the princi- 
ples laid down by the Hibernian 
supporter of Mr. Phillips, who tells 
us that “the imagery of sorrow 
must ever be full and pleasing ;” 
that “it lives but in its shroud— 
only moves by pointing to its wounds 
—only breathes by letting out its 
anguish—weatrs itself away in its own 
folds, and is ever turning in these 
folds to shew its bleeding corse.”— 
Now this is precisely what we did 
not know; on the contrary, we al- 
ways considered this rampant grief too 
much in the style of that of the Ephe- 
sian matron, which quickly passed 
away, and was remembered no more. 
Jn allusion to the sorrow of a de- 
serted father and husband, a much 
more simple pencil is required. To 
describe him stalking amidst the 
piles of a desolated home, is bathos 
instead of pathos, compared to an 
unsophisticated picture of that home 
without either trope or figure. We 
should like, by the way of curiosity, 
to read a death of Lefevre, or a 
story of Maria, from the pen of Mr. 
Phillips or his friend. 

On the speech which immediately 
suggested this article, we have but 
little to observe, except that we are 
glad to see the fire of Mr. Phillips’s 
eloquence in some degree moderated. 
The subject of the action is, alas! 
but too common—the seduction of 
an innocent country girl by a crea- 
lure termed a gentleman, It opens 
very pleasingly, and in a manner 
which led us to hope that Mr. Phil- 
lips had protited by the caustic of 
the “ Edinburgh Review.” — 

In this case I am one of the counsel 
for the plaintiff, who has directed me to 
explain to you the wrongs for which, at 
vour hands, he solicits reparation. It 
appears to me a ease which undoubtedly 
merits much consideration, as well from 
the novelty of its appearance amongst 
né, as for the circumstances by which it 





is attended, Nor am I ashamed to say, 
that in my mind not the least interesting 
of those circumstances is the poverty of 
the man who has made this appeal to me. 
Few are the consolations which soothe 
—hard must be the heart which does not 
feel for him. He is gentlemen, a man 
of lowly birth and humble station, with 
little wealth but from the labour of his 
hands—with no rank but the integrity of 
his character—with no recreation but in 
the circle of his home—and with no 
ambition but, when his days are full, to 
leave that little circle the inheritance of 
an honest name, and the treasure of a 
good man’s memory. Far inferior, ins 
deed, is he in this respect to his more 
fortunate antagonist :—He, on the con- 
trary, is amply either blessed or cursed 
with those qualifications which enable a 
man to adorn or disgrace the society in 
which he lives. He is, I understand, the 
representative of an honourable name— 
the relative of a distinguished family— 
the supposed heir to their virtues—the 
indisputable inheritor of their riches. 
He has been for many years a resident 
of your county, and has had the advan- 
tage of collecting round him all those 
recollections, which, springing from the 
scenes of school boy association, or from 
the more matured enjoyments of the 
man, crowd, as it were, unconsciously 
to the heart, aud cling with a venial par- 
tiality to the companion and the friend, 
So impressed, in truth, has he been with 
these advantages, that, surpassing the 
usual expences of a trial, he has selected 
a tribunal where he vainly hopes such 
considerations will have weight, and 
where he well knows my client’s humble 
rank can have no claim but that to which 
his miseries may entitle him. Iam sure, 
however, he has wretchedly miscalcu- 
lated. I know none of you personally ; 
but I have no doubt I am addressing 
men who will not prostrate their consci- 
ences before privilege or power ;—who 
will remember that there is a nobility 
above birth, and a wealth beyond riches ; 
—who will feel that, as in the eye of that 
God, to whose aid they have appealed, 
there is not the minutest difference be- 
tween the rag and the robe, so in the 
contemplation of that law which consti- 
tutes our boast, guilt can have no pro- 
tection, or innocence no tyrant ;—men 
who will have pride in proving, that the 
voblest adage of our noble constitution 
is not an illusive shadow; and that the 
peasant’s cottage, roofed with straw, and 
tenanted by poverty, stands as inviolate 
trom all invasion as the wausion of the 
monarch, 
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His description of the plaintiff, an 
Trish yeoman, who brought this ac- 
tion against the seducer of bis daugh 
ter, is more gaudy and common- 
place, but still to a certain degree 
repressed, until the poor victim is 
mentioned, when away he flies to 
abstractions as usual, and we come 
to the “smile of her mnocence” 
the “piety of her toil,” and all that, 
which leaves the unfortunate girl 
herself out of the question. He then 
proceeds to relate, somewhat indis- 
tinctly and confusediy, the means 
taken by the defendant to delude 
the object of his base atiempts, 
which (horrible to say) was through 
the agency of a male relation of her 
own. Speaking of his too great 
success, he thus breaks out, and ap- 
plies an elegant poetical passage, we 
think, as preposterously as ever quo- 
tation was applied in the world: — 


Alas! alas! how little did she suppose 
that a moment was to come when, every 
hope denounced, and every expectation 
dashed, he was to fling her for a very 
subsistence on the charity or the crimes 
of the world she had renounced for him ! 
—How little did she reflect that in her 
humble station, unsoiled and sinless, ¢he 
might look down upon the elevation to 
which vice would raise her! Yes, even 
were it a throne, I say she might look 
down on it. There is not on this earth 
a lovelier vision—there is not for the 
Skies a more angelic candidate, than a 
young modest maiden robed in chastity ; 
no matter what its habitation, whether it 
be the palace or the hut. 

“So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off cach thing of sin and 
guilt, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can 
hear, 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward 
shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's ¢s- 
sence, 

Till all be made immortal.” 

Such is the supreme power of chastity, 
as described by one of our divine bards, 
aud the pleasure which I feel in the reci- 
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tation of such a passage is not a little 
enhanced by the pride that few countries 
more fully afford its exemplification than 
our own. Let foreign envy decry us as 
it will, CHASTITY Is TITE INSTINCT OF 
THE Inistt FEMALE:—the pride of her 
talents, the power of her beauty, the 
splendour of her accomplishments, are 
but so many handmaids of this vestal 
virtue ;—it adorns her in the court, it 
enuobles her in the cottage; whether 
she basks in prosperity or pines iu sor. 
row, it clings about her hike the diamond 
ef the morning on the mountain flowret, 
trembiing even in the ray that at once 
exhibits and inhales it! Rare in our 
land is the absence of this virtue. Thanks 
to the modesty that venerates—thanks to 
the manimess that brands and avenges 
its violations, You have seen that it was 
by no common temptations even this 
humble villager yieided to seduction, 


The compliment to Trish chastity 
we suppose is to stand as a part of 
every speech brought about by an 
exception. We beieve it deserved, 
and therefore a subject of congratu- 
lation; but there is a tawdriness in 
this way of adlording ut, very offensive 
to good taste, not to mention the 
bad effect of frequent repetition. 

Mr. Phillips then goes on to de- 
tail some unparalleled meanness on 
the part of the defendant. What- 
ever the merits of the case, it affords 
a picture of an Lrish gentleman of 
no common kind, 

I now come, gentlemen, to another fact 
in the progress of this transaction, be- 
traying, in my mind, as base a premedi- 
tation, and as iow and as deliberate a 
deception, as I ever heard of. While 
this wretched creature was ina kind of, 


counterpoise between her fear and her 
affection,—struggling, as well as she 


_ could, between passion inflamed and 


virtue uncxtinguished,—Mr,. Dillon, ar- 
dently avowing that such an event as 
impossib.e, ardently 


upon pertecting an article winel should 
place her above the reach of couting ene 
cies, Gentlemen, you shall see this do- 
cument, voluntarily executed by an 
educated and estated gentieman of your 
county.—I know not how you will teel, 
but for my part [ protest 1 am in @ stiss 
pence of admiration between the virtue 
of the proposal and phe maguilicent pros 
digality of the provision. Listcn ty the 
3D2 
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aiticle; it is all in his own hand-writ- 
ing :—*‘* I promise,” says he, “to give 
Mary Connaghton the sum of ten pounds 
sterling per annum, when I part with 
her ; but if she, the said Mary, shonld at 
any time hercafter conduct herself im- 
properly, or (mark this, gentlemen,) has 
done so hefore the drawing ef this article, 
Tam not bound to pay the sum of ten 
pounds, and this article becomes null 
and void as if the same was never exe- 
euted. John Dillon.”—There, gentle- 
men, there is the notable and dignified 
document for you; take it into your 
Jury-box, for I know not how to comment 
on it. Oh, yes; [have heard of ambi- 
tion urging men to crime—I have heard 
of love inflaming even to madness—I 
have read of passion rushing over law 
and religion to enjoyment; but never, 
until this, did [see frozen avarice chilling 
the hot pulse of sensuality and desire, 
and pause, before its bruti-h draught, 
that it might add deceit to desolation! | 
need not tell you, that having provided 
in the very execution of this article for 
its premeditated infringement, — that, 
knowing, as he must, any stipulation for 
the purchase of vice to be invalid by our 
law,—that having in the body of this 
article inserted a provision against that 
previous pollution which his prudent ca- 
— might invent hereafter, but which 
is Own Conscience, ker universal cha- 
racter, and even his own desire tor her 
possession, all assured him did not exis! 
at the time,—I need not tell you that be 
now urges the invalidity of that instru- 
ment—that he now presses that previons 
pollution—-that he retuses from his splen- 
did income the pittance of ten pounds 
to the wretch he has ruined, and spurns 
her trom him to pine beneath the re- 
preaches of a parent’s mercy. 

Whatever the facts proved on this 
trial, as it regards the character of 
the unfortunate villager, this docu- 
ment is conclusive as to the nature 
of the man who drew it up, being, 
as he was, one of the richest heirs in 
the county. 

To this passage succeeds a warm 
invective against seducers, not too 
warm in fact, but so outrageous in 
form as utterly to destroy its own 
intended operation. 

He is the vilest of robbers, for he 
plunders happiness—the worst of mur- 
derers, for he murders innocence—his 
appetites are of the brute—his arts of 
the demon ; the heart of the child and 
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the curse of the parent are the founda. 
tions of the altar which he rears to a 
lust, whose fires are the fires of hell, and 
whose incense is the agony of virtue! 


Let us ask our fair readers if this 





passage, which has doubtless many 
admirers, conveys to them any dis- 
tinct image at all. Murderer— 
demon—brute—hearts and curses 
forming altars for the fires of hell, 
and the incense of agony. Belvi- 
dera talks of “seas of milk and 
ships of amber,” but, to do Otway 
Justice, she is represented as dis- 
tracted, 

The conclusion of Mr. Phillips’s 
address is unexceptionable; and to 
such an advantage does he appear 
whenever he is led to lower his tone, 
we are quite indignant at the false 
taste and ill-jndged admiration which 
leads him so indiscriminately into 
falsetto and alt, 


The defendant, gentlemen, cannot 
complain that I put it thus to you. If, 
in the place of seducing, he had assaulted 
this poor girl; if he had attempted by 
force what he has achieved by fraud, his 
lite would have been the foifeit ; and yet 
how trifling in comparison would have 
been the parent’s agony! He has no 
right, then, to complain if you should es- 
timate this outrage at the price of his 
very existence. [am told, mdeed, this 
gentleman entertains an Opinion, prevas 
lent enough in the age of feudalism, as 
arrogant as it was barbarous, that the 
poor are only a species of property, to 
be treated according to mtercest or Cae 
price; and that wealth is at once a pas 
tent for crime, and av exemption from 
its consequences. Happily for this land, 
the day of such opinions has passed over 
it: the eye of a purer feeling and more 
profound philosophy now beholds riches 
but as one of the aics to virtue, and sees 
in oppressed poverty only an additional 
stimulus to increased protection, A ge- 
nerous heart cannot help feeling that, m 
cases of this kind, the poveity of the in- 
jured is a dreadful aggravation. If the 
rich sutter, they have much to console 
them; but when a poor man loses the 
darling of his heart—the sole pleasure 
with which nature blessed him—how ab- 
ject, how cureless, is the despair of his 
destitution! Believe me, gentlemen, 
you have not only a solemn duty to per- 
form, but you have an awful responsibility 
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imposed upon you. You are this day, 

in some degree, trustees for the mor: ility 
of the people, perhaps of the whole na- 
tion; for, depend upon it, if the slnices 
of imunorality are once opened among 
the lower orders of the people, the fright- 
ful tide, drifting upon its surface all that 
is dignified or dear, will soon rise even to 
the habitations of the highest. I feel, 
gentlemen, [ have discharged my duty— 
1 am sure you will do yours, T repose 
my client with confidence in your hands ; 
and most fervently do I hope that, when 
evening shall find you at your happy fire- 
side, surrounded by the s 

vour children, you may teel 


not the 


heavy curse guawing at your heart, of 


having let loose, unpunishe “d, the prowler 
that may devour them. Gentleme », We 
will now call our evidence. 
I have stated this case far less strongly 
than my instructions would warrant me ; 
but, even so, I cannot avoid warning 
you to take no word of mime for granted, 
and to decide solely according to the 
testimony produced to you. 

After all, however, there is some- 
thing in the conduct of this speech, 
as compared with a much more fa- 
mous one, Which induces us to trust 
that Mr. Phillips, whom we believe 
to be a young man, will see that a 
deluge of pompous abstraction, hu- 
mid hyperbole, and gaudy and incon- 
gruous lnagery, can only secure a 
temporary omelets among those 
who never conferred a sterling repu- 


tation since the world began. 
weer e 
the ANCIENT 


Purity or Heart, or 


Costume; actdressed to the Author of 
Wife of 


Old 
pp. 275. 

A PART of the preface of this little 
production will describe the purpose 
of the author.— 

The haste in which this work has been 
written will, the author trusts, excuse 
any failure in literary correctness ; as, it 
it were intended for publication, if was 
necessary that it should appear immedi- 
ately. It has been finished amid the 
various occupations of domestic lite, by 
the mother of a growing family, actively 
engaged in the duties of her station. 

‘The novel of “ Glenarvon” fell ito Ler 
hands, with numerous other publica- 
tions; and its horrible tendency, its 
dangerous aud perverting sophistry, its 


** Gienaivon,’ 
Twenty Years. 


by an 
12mo. 


Purity of Heart. 









SOT 


abominable indecency and profaneness, 
struck her with such torce, that she could 
not resist the wish which started into 
her mind of ridiculing it. The speeches 
of Lady Calautha Limb are many of 
them copied from * Glenarvon ;” and the 
greater part of them may be fairly infer- 
red from the incidepis and conduet of 
the hero and heroine of that work. The 
authoress has nothing more to observe 
upon the subject, except this—that if 





sacred circle of 


I assure vou | 


Qe 


the world has indeed saddled the pro- 
} duction of “ Gienarvon” on the right 


owner, she hopes and believes it is one 
solitary instance of depravity which can- 
not be paralleled, 

We must confess we cannot alto- 
gether agree with the extreme of 
this opinion, because “ Glenarvon”™ 
struck us rather as a wild and silly 
production, than the offspring ‘of 
callous de pravity. Not that we 
could not recognise some power of 
conception and imagination, but so 
little under the government of judg- 
nent, or even common sense, we 
thought it the most uninteresting 
farrago we ever met with. So far 
from being surprised, with the au- 
thor of ‘* Punty of Heart,” at hear- 
ing that it was the work of a lady of 
quality, as it was evidently the off- 
spring of a female pen, that fact at 
once accounted for the exhibition of 
intellect run wild, which ts its grand 
characteristic, ‘The tendency of 
“ Glenarvon” is doubtless false and 
dangerous, painting, as it does, pas 
sion as ungovernable and ungovern- 
ied, and conjugal infidelity as a kind 
of fate; but then the supposed mos 

various cha 


tives and actions of the 
| racters are so utterly impossible, one 
is hardly led to pause a moment upon 
the author's object. It is quite evi- 
dent that the mind producing such 
a work, though not ‘ void,” is in @ 
state of chaos, as far as respects 
form, and that its material, others 
wise, is not of the happiest descripe 
tion; but we do not for a moment 
| believe in premeditated mischief, or 
even that mischief will be the results 
we have more dependance on the 
brains of our fair couutrywomen, 
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As to the males, we trust few of 
them can read it through; a lament- 
able confession for critics, but we 
certainly could not ourselves. 

The heroine of the little work be- 
fore us, in opposition to that of 
* Glenarvon,” is a young lady who 
in every instance makes passion sub- 
mit to reason, She is introduced as 
deeply in love with Lord Ellesmere, 
who, like Glenarvon in the work so 
denominated, is intended to depic- 
ture anoble poet, and has the merit 
of at least being a possible represen- 
tation. This nobleman is described 
as deeply in love with Camilla, but 
of so exacting and imperious a na- 
ture as to require a submission to 
his will that would nearly annihilate 
his mistress’s identity, Camilla re- 
sists, and the tyrannic Ellesmere 
secedes, which produces a fit of sick- 
ness in the lady, who however ho- 
nourably maintains her ground, and 
in due time marries an accomplished 
but erring baronet, who deserts her 
for a female reprobate of fashion. 
The force of the novel consists in 
her exemplary conduct under this 
abandonment, and the renewed at- 
tentions of her first lover, who tries 
every art to recover her affections, 
and lead ker into self-desertion, The 
finale may be conjectured ; her fool- 
ish husband sees his folly, Ellesmere 
becomes a convert to virtue, or at 
least acts with justice, and the book 
concludes, 

The above, however, is not all 
that this novel contains: the fair 
author of “ Glenarvon” is rewarded 
for her caricature of known cliarac- 
ter—her Princess of Madagascar, 
&c. by a similar liberty being taken 
with herself, under the scarcely dis- 
guised denomination of Lady Calau- 
tha Limb. This we are sorry for, 
as we firmly believe, and so_ the 
preface teaches us to conclude, that 
not a line of it is applicable to the 
author of ‘ Glenarvon,” but merely 
to the heroine of it, We distinctly 


| 





state this, because some of the ray 
ings of Lady Calantha Limb, if ap- 
plied reversely, would be wholly 
unjust, and (what shall we say?) a 
somewhat too strong application of 
the law of retaliation; though peo- 
ple who begin to dabble in the pe- 
culiarities of others have certainly 
very little right to complain. For 
our own part, we dislike this kind 
of squibbing on every side, as, in 
application to private life, it only 
panders to a base passion for scan- 
dal, and a credulous avidity for sup- 


posed genuine points of character in 


couspicuons individuals. —Poor Lord 
Byron is decreed fair game by all; 
not a sense of injustice on any side 
towards him; every or any kind of 
conduct is fathered upon him with- 
out the slightest remorse. 

The style of this little production 
is good, and the character of the 
heroine very pleasing, something 
perhaps of too much homage to a 
worthless husband for nature or self- 
respect; for a woman who rejected 
au Ellesmere for caprice, cannot be 
supposed to honour a Dellbury in 
spite of a conduct much more fla- 
grant and blameable. ‘The novel, 
however, is entitled “ Ancient Cos- 
tune,” and this is doubtless in the 
spirit of it; and we allow that prac- 
tically the lesson is not without its 
utility, but still we wish purity and 
duty to preserve their dignity: a 
wife may forgive injury, aud endea- 
vour to recover a profligate, but we 
cannot allow her to court degrada- 
tion by apparent insensibility to in- 
sult. ‘The attention of Camilla to 
her failing husband bears the marks 
of passion rather than duty, and 
passion is passion, whether in a wife 
or a mistress; that is to say, the 


good that results from it may be 
connected with purity of heart and 


rectitude of principle, but they do 


‘not form its source. ‘This distine- 


tion in the delineation of exalted 
women is too frequently forgotten. 
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of heart and conduct, and, as such, 


may be recommended as a credit-| our fair readers may peruse it with 


able attempt to shew the superiority 
of settled principles in the regulation 


advantage, 
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PRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, AND REMAINS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF WOMAN, 
HER CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND ATTAINMENTS., 


ce 


E are not very fond of dwelling 

upon ruins, particularly female 
ones ; and still less are we disposed 
to throw away speculation upon the 
gilded vice of royal mistresses. The 
contemplation of a penitent La Val- 
liere, however, can do no harm; on 
the contrary, much benefit may arise 
out of an attention to the misery 
created in fair bosoms by yielding 
to temptation, and by shewing how 
little grandeur and influence can 
compensate, to an originally delicate 
mind, tor the sacrifice of honour, 
duty, and self-respect. In this opi- 
nion we select, and in the manner ot 
telling slightly accommodate, the 
following anecdote from a work by 
ho means inaccessible, but still not 
very common, It is truly aflecting, 
and, unlike Kotzebue’s “ Stranger” 
in its termination, leaves nothing 
upon the mind but what may bene- 
ficially remain there. 

An accomplished Piedmontese 
nobleman, the Count of Verte, a 
subject of Victor Amadeus, king of 
Sardinia and duke of Savoy, married 
Johanna Baptista, daughter of the 
French Duke of Luynes, a woman 


who, to extraordinary beauty, virtue, | 


and accomplishment, joined a great 
love of retirement and domestic life. 


| 
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Not content with possessing such ex- | 


cellence, the imprudent count was 
perpetually speaking of her charms 
to his royal master. ‘The lattes 
lwaring so much of the Countess of 
Veriie, and her husband frequently 


" | cell ; lad 3 | 
boasting how much she excelled all | had passes 


the ladies he saw, the king asked, 
why he did not bring her to Turm, 
as if impatient of the happiness he 
enjoyed; and in an unlucky moment 
he introduced her at court. She 
became a favourite with the queen, 
who little suspected that she was 
encouraging a rival in the atlections 
of her husband, 

Amadeus was struck with the 
charms of the countess at first sight, 
and soon became passionately fond 
of her: kings and princes make ras 
pid strides in love. ‘The countess, 
fascinated by royal attentions, too 
soon forgot her duty and forfeited 
her reputation, ‘The usual disgust. 
iug routine took place; a separate 
establishment, guards, and other ac- 
companiments of royalty, rapidly 
proclaimed to the indignant publie 
her splendid infamy. 

The Count de Veriie was a man 
of strict honour, and the moment 
he became aware of the consequences 
of his folly he did not resemble too 
many titled husbands, remain a si- 
lent and contented spectator of do- 
mestic dishonour, but demanded au 
audience of the king; which, as 
guilt is always cowardly, was denied. 
ile then sought his infatuated wife 
and, ina short interview, after ace 
knowledging lis own imprudent cone 
fidence, poited out the tmgratitude 
and baseness of her conduct, spoke 


‘of the frail texture of royal attache 


ments and unlawful love, aud pro- 


fessed himself reatly to forgive what 
if sue would directly 



























































Jirst place in her atfections.—Oh, 


journey to Chamberry, and, assisted 


separate from her seducer, and with 
her husband—that husband whom 
she had once professed to love— 
Jeave ‘Turin for ever. 

This conversation was interrupted 
by a message from thé king, who pro- 
bably dreaded the result of so trying 
a struggle; but the lady shewing no 
symptom of returning duty, the 
count left her in agonies, and, after 
indignantly rejecting a pension of 
two handred thousand livres settled 
on him by the king, quitted Turin, 
and repaired to Paris. 

In the blandishments of unhal- 
lowed pleasure, and forgetful of her 
Huptial vows, three years quickly 
passed away. At length, possibly 
perceiving a diminution of royal fa- 
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vour, or growing disgusted, as every 
reflective woman sooner or later in-| 
fallibly will under a degradation, | 
which, excepting the thin veil of 
splendour, differs little from that of 
a mere courtezan, the countess de- 
termined to leave the king. It would 
seem from the sequel, too, that the 
injured husband still retained the 


passion of Love! how frequently 
does vanity assume thy garb, and 
attribute to thee the vices and follies 
of which she alone is the origin. 
Dazzled by a diadem, the Countess 
de Veriie discovered not the flimsy 
disguise until too late. 

Taking advantage of the absence 
of the king, who was absent on a 


by her brother, who resided at Paris, 
with whom she had corresponded 
on the subject, relays of post-horses 
were provided at short distances, 
By these arrangements she was en- 
abled to depart from Turin, and be 
half way to Paris, before Amadeus 
was apprised of her departure. The 
jewels presented to her, with a letter 
for the king, were found upon her 
tuilette. In this epistle she apolo- 
gised for the step she had taken, 





upparting it te the anguish of re- 


pentance for her sinful life. For his 
kindness and attentions she express. 
ed acknowledgment; but concluded 
with earnestly intreating his Majesty 
to be reconciled to the queen, as it 
would add considerably to her peace 
of mind to hear that she was no 
longer the occasion of separating him 
from so good and worthy a woman. 
Victor, ehagrined at her abrupt de- 
parture and apparent want of ten- 


derness, in a transport of rage bit- 


terly cursed the whole sex; but, 
impelled rather by necessity than 
inclination, reluctantly followed her 
advice. 

The countess, unhappy, though 
considerably enriched, and still feel- 
ing the impressions of her first love 
—that love which, however faithless 
or unworthy the object of it or we 
ourselves may prove, is seldom re- 
collected without emotion,—in the 
hope of being able to compensete 
for her failings by her future good 
conduct, and of emerging from the 
infamy of her condition, planned a 
reconciliation with her husband. 
This purpose she very naturally 
wished to accomplish without sub- 
jecting herself to the mortification 
of a notorious refusal ; and an op- 
portunity soon offered of putting 
her scheme into execution her own 
way. 

A public entertainment, with a 
grand masquerade, being announced 
to be given by a prince of the blood, 
a few louis.d’ors to his valet enabled 
his lady to find out that the Count 
de Vertie was to be present, as also 
to become acquainted with the dress 
he was to wear. While making 
these enquiries, the unfaithful wife 
could not help detaining the servant, 
an old and faithful domestic of the 
family, to ask him a few questions 
concerning his master, the life he 
led, and the company he kept. 

The feelings of the countess may 
be guessed at, when the valet in- 
formed her that his master had 
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neither enjoyed health nor spirits 
since he had left Turin; and that his 
sister, alarmed at the state of his 
health, having insisted on consulting | 
a physician, he described the disease | 
of the count as an affection of the | 
mind, entirely out of the reach of | 
medicine, and recommended com- 
pany and dissipation, It was on this 
principle, the valet added, 
unhappy master was prevailed upon 
to accompany her to the approaching 
masquerade, as he usually saw very 
little company, but spent the great- 


est part of his tame alone in his | 


room; his attention being chiefly 
exercised by a picture, on which he 
fixed his melancholy eyes for hours 
together. 

‘“A picture!” replied the coun- 
tess, with augmented emotion, “ of 
whom ?” 

‘Of yourself, madam,” replied 
the valet, in an emphatic expressive 
manner, and instantly quitted the 
apartinent, 

As if struck by a dagger, the faith- 
less wife instantly sank on the floor, 
in the agonies of remorse and re- 
pentauce. 

While she had been passing her 
unhallowed hours in gilded folly and 

wantonness, her deserted husband, 


the object of her earliest love, and | 
even in the moments of 


for whom, 
infidelity, she was not able wholly to 
suppress her affection,—her deserted 
husband had been solitary, discon- 
solate, comfortless, and unhappy; 
maintaining his own honour, but still 
unable to forget the unfaithful 
blaster of his happiness. 

Such reflections stimulated 
countess to pursue her purpose with 
augmented eagerness: she prepared 
for the masquerade, and, curiously 
enough, resolved to appear in the 
assumed character of Diana. 

The day which was to decide her 
fate at length arrived, and, as mid- 
night approached, being conducted | 


to the festive spot, she was literally | 
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Countess de Veriie. 


that his | 
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| what she appeared to be, the goddess 
of the night. As she intended, her 

splendid and expensive dress, orna- 
mented with jewels which were not 
within the reach of common finances, 
fand her superior air and deport- 
ment, attracted general admiration. 
it was some time before the count 
appeared: when at last he entered 
the room, supported by his sister, 
| his debilitated frame and slow pace 
| soon caught her eye-—he was the 
| ghost of departed Joy. 
| 

| 





Having seated himself near where 
she sat, the countess soon coutrived 
to enter into conversation with him, 
in that kind of audible whisper 
which on such occasions is the ge- 
neral vehicle of folly or impurity. 
| From the state of her feelings, she 
was unable to exhibit external gaiety 
‘while discontent sat heavy at her 
heart; she either affected, or actu- 
ally experienced, indisposition, and 
expressed a wish to retire, stating at 
the same time, with apparent regret, 
that her carriage was sent home, 
with orders not to return until a late 





| hour. The count, feeling interested 
ii the fair stranger, immediately of- 





fered to attend her home in bis own 
| coach, which he had ordered to wait 
| as designing only a short stay. With 
| apparent reluctance, but inward sa- 
| tisfaction, the countess accepted his 


| offer, and they were driven to a 
| liouse, in magnificence nearly ap- 


proaching to a palace, in the faux- 
bourg St. Germain. 

Here, though, ill able, the count 
insisted on handing his fair compa- 
nion from the coach: as she de- 
scended, the mask, either by accident 
'or design, dropped from her face, 
and the unfortunate nobleman disco- 
vered that countenance which he had 
so often contemplated with tender- 
| ness drowned in tears. 
| He paused for a moment, dis- 
| tr acted by love, which was still are 
dent, and resentment proportions ably 
keen, A CSE of honour joined the 
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latter, and it predominated : in the 
anguish of a husband irreparably 
injured he turned from the woman 
he had once adored, without utter- 
ing a word. 

The miserable countess, sinking 





The self-abandonment of the Count 
de Veriie, however, is by no means 
recommended for example. It is 
affecting, because on his part proba- 
bly involuntary and overwhelming. 
The husband who can tear from his 


under the horrors of her situation, | bosom the dart planted there by a 


was conveyed by the attendants to 
her apartment; and De Veriie, not- 
withstanding the state of his health, 
soon after joined a regiment on ac- 
tual service, and met with that death 
which had to him become indiffe- 
rent. There is a sensibility upon 
which certain kinds of calamity ope- 
rate like a blight; such was that of 
the Count de Verte.—A!as! we 
need not go from our own island to 
know that husbands exist to whom 
royal aitentions give no manner of 
uneasiness :— 
"Tis the brain of the victim that tempers 
the dart, 
And fools jest at that, for which sages 
have died, 


| 





faithless wife is more to be admired, 
but sympathy has less to do with 
reason than with feeling. 

As to you, ladies, if ever dazzled 
for a moment with the meretricious 
splendour of a_ titled, courtezan, 
think of the Countess de Veriie, and 
be satisfied that.either the heart is 
consumed by a sense of degradation, 
or that vice, like the fabled Upas 
tree, has rendered the bosom which 
contains it a region of desolation, in 
which nothing healthy can exist.— 
The first implies misery ; the second 
ensures contempt, 
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Following, above th’ Olympian hill I soar, 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing, 
‘T is probably unnecessary to in- 

form our readers, that, amidst 
the ilustrious dust in Westminster 
Abbey, there is no admixture of 
that of 

JOHN MILTON, 

Happily, however, a cenotaph, with 
his bust, is erected to his memory in 
Poet’s Corner, though in a_ taste 
which cannot be defended. It is 
inscribed, as Dr. Johnson somewhat 
covertly remarks, ‘‘‘To the author 
of Paradise Lost, by Mr. Benson, 
an auditor of imprest, under Geo. 
I. and IL.” who, according to the 
biographer and to truth, bestows 
more words upon himself than upon 
Milton, the greater part of the in- 
scription informing us who he was, 





Notwit!:standing this little piece of 
engraven vanity, the dedication of a 
memorial in the Abbey to Milton 
was honourable in a placeman, and 
a happy proof of the free-current of 
opinion which marked the reigns of 
the two first sovervigns of the house 
of Hanover. Milton himself was 
buried. in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ; 
and we suppose a. monument to hin 
was impossible under. the reign of 
Charles Il. Johnson mentions, with 
seeming approbation, the refusal of 
Sprat, when dean of Westminster, 
to admit of a line im an epitaph on 
Phillips, merely because he was men- 
tioned, in the way of praise, as second 
only to Milton; the name of Milton 
being, in his opinion, too detestable 
to be read on the walls of a building 
dedicated to devotion. Now, this 
man, Sprat, belonged to those mean 




















flatterers of royalty, whose panegyric 
borders upon profaneness, being one 
of the coarsest adulators of the pure 
virtues of Charles II.; and there is 
reason to believe this prelate would 
have allowed of, nay possibly have 
written, an inscription for Kirk or 
Jefferies.* With respect to Johnson, 





* The life of this smooth prelate, who 
esteemed the name of Milton a profana- 
tion to the Abbey, is an admirable epi- 
tome of an order of zealots which abounds 
in our own day. Sprat began authorship 
with a panegyric on Oliver Cromwell, 
for which he apologises as unequal to 
the “ renown of the prince” on whom 
it was written; ‘such great actions 
and lives, deserving to be the subject of 
the noblest pens and the most divine 
phansies.” After the restoration, he took 
orders, and became chaplain to that 
godly personage, George Villers, duke of 
Buckingham, and chaplain to the king. 
Ecclesiastical preferment rapidly fol- 
lowed, which terminated, after a career 
of sixteen years, in the bishopric of Ro- 
chester and deanery of Westminster. 
“The court,” says Johnson, “ having 
then a claim to his diligence,” he was re- 
quired to write the history of the Rye- 
house Plot, which he did with such an 
utter neglect of honour and veracity, 
that in the succeeding reign he thought 
convenient to extenuate and excuse it.” 
Tools of this kind were the very things 
for James IIf.; so Sprat was made a 
member of the abominable ecclesiastical 
commission, which office he laid down 
when the storm thickened; and found 
it convenient, for this transaction also, 
to beg pardon of the nation after th 
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no explanation is necessary: his whole 
life of Milton, the criticism excepted, 
is that of a rancorous partisan, who 
seems miserable at being obliged to 
confer praise, and who, with no 
kind of allowance for the times which 
uasettle opinions and divide the 
strongest minds, speaks of the author 
of ‘ Paradise Lost” in the tone, if 
not in the style, of a court chaplain 
on the 30th of January, Johnson 
was no piginy; but, alas! Milton was 
a giant, aud quite out of the reach 
of his Jacobite biographer. 

What can be said of ths great 
man here that is new? To enter 
into common-places with regard to 
his sublimity or the grandeur of his 
venius, would be loss of time, Like 
Shakspeare, he is one of the greatest 
poetical luminaries of England; but 
more fortunate than Shakspeare in 
one respect, his superiority is undis- 
puted even by foreigners. It is 
pleasing to contemplate the diversity 
of character in men of predominant 
intellect. Shakspeare scattered bis 
ore in careless profusion all around 
him, seemingly unconscious of its 
value. Milton, on the contrary, had 
always a presentiment of immorta- 
lity. ** By labour and intense study,” 
said he, before he had decidedly 
distinguished himself, “ which I take 
to be my portion in my life, joined 
to a strong propensity of nature, [ 


revolution, Of course, he was ove of | am of opinion I may leave something 


those who did not think the crown va- 
cated by the desertion of James ; but he 
nevertheless complied with the new esta- 
blishment, and died vicar of Br » we 
beg pardon, bishop of Rochester.— 
“Burnet,” says Johnson, “ is not very 
favourable to him; but he and Burnet 





| 
| 
j 


| 


' 
| 


were old rivals. On some public occa: | 


sion they both preached before the House 
of Commons: Burnet’s sermon -was re- 
markable for sedition, Sprat’s for loyalty, 
Burnet had the thanks of the house; 
Sprat had no thanks, but a good living 
from the king, which he said was of as much 
value as the thanks of the commons.”— 
Such, gentle readers, was the prelate who 
was moved with holy indignation at the 
name of Milton. He is sketched here as 
an excellent representative of a puling 








so written to after-times, as they may 
not willingly let die.” The preseu- 
timent of the author of “ Paradise 


— 





slanderous tribe, who bex the whole 
compass of opinion, and spit venom from 
every point,—who know no better way 
of expressing repentance for foolish 
writing on the one side, than by writing 


; . 
slavishly and abusively on the other ;— 


creatures who, at the first nod of power 
or patronage, rush forward hke ‘Turkish 
mutes; hireable as Swiss, and as careless 
of the merits of the quarrel. A change 
of sides in such men costs them nothing : 
they have only to handle their arins still, 
and what does it signify against whom. 
with booty in sight. 
a 


oe kes 
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Lost” was of divine origin, being 
fulfilled to the letter. ‘This self- 
reliance we take to be the natural 
consequence of genius with great 
learning, as distinguished from ge- 
nius with nothing that significantly 
merits that name. The first can 
measure its probable labours with 
that of others, and be confident 
the second, even when so injudicious 
as to undervalue learning openly, 
always secretly doubts its power to 
vie with it: henee a Shakspeare ne- 
gligent, a Milton bold. 

We have often wondered what the 
repniation of Milton would have 
been if he had never written ‘ Pa- 
radise Lost.” Would not his “ Co- 
mus” still have ranked him high, the 
** Allegro” and “ Penseroso” have 
been deemed the productions of a 
first-rate genius? ‘The “ Lycidas,” 


notwithstanding the carpings of John- | 


son, Which would apply to all adop- 
tion of pastoral costume whatever, 
be still considered tender and beau- 
tiful?—Surely, yes. But that great 
production at once exalted him toa 
constellation, and, in conformity to 
his wish, equalled him in renown 
to 
* Blind Thamyris and blind Mawonides.” 
The shallow and fulsome Sprat 
(what an admirable diminutive as 
opposed to Milton!) when he was 








speaking of the disgrace to the walls | 


of the Abbey by the name of Mil- 
ton, ought to have recollected that 
the aforesaid Milton gives the finest 


idea of what cathedral worship—if 


it is any thing more than a certain 


mode of passing money to doers of 


nothing—should be,—of the soul and 
substance of a manner of glorifying 
Giod, which, as too frequently per- 
formed, is like the tinkling of a 
cymbal; an offence to those who, 


aware of its origin, are capable of 


appreciating its spirit and tendeney, 
aud a theme of joke and derision to 
the sectary and the vulgar, ‘There 
isno medium im the administration 





of the cathedral service; if not per- 
formed with great decorum and so- 
lemnity, it is as unmeaning and, to 
common observance, almost as ridi- 
cu‘ous as the worship of the Jump- 
ers, derived from the activity of 
King David before theark. A dirty 
church, a drawling reader, an inau- 


;| dible preacher, an insuflicient and 


irreverend choir in whitey-brown 
surplices, are not exactly caleulated 
to realise the following picture of 
Miltou— 

sutlet my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

And love the high-embowed root, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 

‘There let the pealing organ blow 

‘Vo the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthem clear, 

As may with sweetness thro’ mine ear 
Dissolve me into extacies, 

And bring all heaven before my eyes. 

All the inanimate part of this de- 
scription Westminster Abbey is emi- 
nently calculated to supply. The 
“ storied window” directly meets 
your gaze, if you turn your back to 
Milton; and, as tothe high embowed 
roof and massy pillars, you have 
them in perfection: but we are sorry 
to say we have never been able to 
recoguise the rest of the picture in 
Westminster Abbey, though we have 
attended several times for that pur- 
pose, with an enthusiastic disposition 
to give devotion and imagination 
scope. ‘This remnant of the forms 
of an exploded church should go 
with the rest, unless something like 
soul and sincerity can be infused into 
it; for at present we have but to 
step into a small chapel in Soutb- 
street, to be convinced of the ab- 
surdity of provoking comparison m 
this way. 

To return.— Of Milton, we believe 
it may be said that he has soared 
into a path which no man can suc- 
cessfully follow. Verging on the 
very confines of possible combina- 
tion, less genius would find the 
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ascent hopeless, less judgment topple 
over into absurdity. Yes, Britain 
south of Tweed has something to 
pride herself upon in the way of 
poetry, notwithstanding Walter Scott 
and James Hoge* were born on the 
north side of it. To this observa- 
tion the marble figures in this inte- 
resting nook seem to lend a visionary 
acquiescence, Milton, in accordance 
with his nature, nods with majestic 
solemnity; but, as he bows his head, 
the features of Shakspeare, or we 
fancy so, pucker into an arch but 
benignant smile. 

On a level with the bust of Milton 
is seen that of one of the most witty 
of mankind—need we add 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 

The great author of “ Hudibras” 
was not buried in the Abbey any 
more than Milton, Hear, ye ad- 
mirers of the Stuarts and their admi- 
nistration, hear Dr. Johnson—* He 
died in 1680, and Mr. Longueville, 
having unsuccessfully solicited a 
subscription for his interment in 
Westminster Abbey,” (no getting 
there without,) “ buried him at his 
own cost in the church-yard of Co- 
vent-garden. It was sixty years 
afterwards, under a family w ho ex- 
pelled the said Stuarts, that Mr. 
Barber, a printer and mayor of Lon- 
don, bestowed on him this memorial 
in Westminster Abbey.” The same 
great biographer further observes, 
but without a word on the conduet 
of Charles, that when ‘ Hudibras’’ 
appeared “it was necessarily ad- 
mired : the king quoted, the courtiers 
studied, and the en party of the 
royalists applauded 1 Every eve 
watched for the wero shower —but 
praise was his only reward. ‘ Cla- 
rendon,’ says Wood, ‘ gave him rea- 
son to hope for place and employ 
ments of value and credit, but no 
such advantages did he ever obtain. 


ait | corresponde nt feels the petulance 
of Hogg with due indignation.—See 


Poetry. 
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Butler no doubt wrote ‘ Hudi- 
bras” to please himself, and, if he had 
been a man in tolerable or even mid- 
dling circumstances, pecuniary ne- 
glect might have been vindicated ; 
but this wit, whom a king quoted, 


courtiers studied, and the whole of 


the royalists applauded, was abso- 
lutely poor, distressed, and depen- 
dant, and, when he died, left not 
sufficient finds to bury him. The 
conduct of this wretched--in every 
sense of the word, wretched family 
of Stuarts, both to friends and ene- 
mies, was all of a piece: ungrateful 
to the one as they could, and as 
cruel to the other as they dared to 
be. This, some time ago, one might 
have supposed a point settled, and 
have indulged ourselves in leaving 
their measures to silent and humane 
contempt; but of late there has 
been a weak endeavour to palliate 
their faults and follies, and to be- 
plaster and eulogixe them. A book 
has recently been written—skim- 
milk is turtle-soup to it—a private 
history or something else of James 
1. in which every thing that can tell 
agaist hin is kept down, aud what- 
ever can be twisted into panegyric 
brought forward.—Not a word of 
his abominable execution of Raleigh, 
sixteen years after conviction of a 
crime he never committed; not a 
word of his rejection of the suit of 
that Raleigh’s widow for a part of 
his estate, turning from the poor 
mourner with the maudlin exclama- 
tion “ Tamun ha it for Carr, IT mun 
ha it for Carr!’—that Ganymede 
who, with his infamous wife, after- 
wards murdered Sir Thomas Over- 
bury by poison in a presented pye, 
and was neither hanged ner behead- 
ed. James's burnng of an Uni- 
tarian heretic, too, nearly fifty years 
after any similar kind of execution, 
for religion’s sake, merely,—not a 
word of it in Mr. D’ Israeli: No, he 
was the best kind of person in the 
world—a little tuo profuse to be 
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sure—but then so good-natured ; 
that is to say, possessing neither wit 
nor dignity, he called people nick- 
pames, and was a kind of Tom Fool 
among his courtiers. Now all this 
might pass if people would let it; 
but, if we are to be roused into a 
respect for defunct folly, and steeped 
intu a forgetfulness of deceased ini- 
quity, let us laugh at such writers, 
and send their books to the pastry- 
cook. 

Fortunately for the fame of a 
Butler, that rested not upon the 
consideration or bounty of a Charles 
Il. While the English language 
lasts, and the native language of a ra- 
pidly growing empire in another 
hemisphere, it bids fair for a com- 


and is led to inference—him we call 
a philosopher; a third set possess a 
species of second sicht, and, dissatis- 


her over again after a way of their 
owi—these are your poets and chil- 
dren of imagination; a fourth tribe, 
and somewhat allied to the last, see 
nothing but similitudes—these are 
your visionaries and enthusiasts; a 
fifth can only distinguish differences 
—these are your plodders in detail ; 
a sixth produces a something of in- 
verted similitude out of contrast— 
behold your wits, of which Butler is 
the formal prince and representative 
for the good realm of England, 
which, so headed, may possibly chal 
lenge the world. 





parative eternity,—that indefinable | 
thing termed Wit will be connected 
with the name of Butler. This is 
so much the case, that even an 
obsolete and only half understood 
theme is no impediment in him to an 
appreciation of the contrasted mages 
that, like flint and steel, produces a 
third in the form of a spark, which 
the mind catches like tinder, and 
thence derives light aud heat. Shal- 
low people decry metaphysical stu- 
dies altogether; but we are well 
assured there is no species of intel- 


Besides ‘* Hudibras,” no small 
portion of poetry of Butler’s is extant 
under the title of “* Remains,” which 
without possessing the brilliancy o, 
his great work, discover their origin. 
We are sorry, with Dr. Johnson, to 
class Butler with the enemies of the 
Royal Society at its first mstitution; 
for, though we searcely;ever read a 
paper of Daines Barrington without 
recollecting the Elephant m_ the 
Mooa, we think wit badly employed 
either against science or its votaries, 
particularly when grounded on the 





lectuality which is not worth attend- 
ing to—not to build undemonstrable 
theories, but to trace the process ot 
thought and assoctation. “ Hudi- 
bras” is the finest exemplification 
that ever existed of that faculty of 
pressing all manner of images into a 
given service, the suecessiul exertion 


tirm, if humble, base of experiment. 
| Swift, in bis ‘* Laputa,” fell into the 
_ same error as Butler, which hisfriend, 
ithe clear-sighted Arbuthnot, duly 
| regretted. Science may have its 
fools and foplings, as heaven knows 
wit and poetry have; but it is quite 
as reasonable for the former to de- 





of which may be termed wit, Its 
author sallies out Itke a giant m the 
old romances, and makes every body 
and every thing pay tax or tribute. 
All yietdsa spirit when passed through 
his still; by a species of mental al- 
chymy, be turns every sort of metal 
into gold, Astonishing diversity of 
the human mind: one man sees no- 
thing but facts, and a very useful 
fellow he is; another classes them, 





spise the noblest exercises of the 


| imagination, ont of contempt to 


rhymesters and poetasters, as for the 
latter to undervalue the pursuits of 
science, because some of its votaries 
can neither observe nor infer. 

To return to “ Hudibras.”-—We 
cannot help thinking that, setting 
aside its wit, it has another source 
of immortality in its eternal appli- 
cation to a certain order of religions 


tied with nature as she is, compounds ° 
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ists, Who can look around in this | epitaph; aud, but for his owu sake, 


great metropolis, and 
‘* Hudibras” without being able to 
fit on couplet after couplet to the 
enthusiasm and pretension of the 
day. We thought of this when we 
read his laudatory but well-merited 





take out | (for, we know not that princes reward 


genius much better than heretofore) 
could have wished him alive again: 
but, as it is, shade of ill-requited 


> ; , > Me) ; » + a ' 
geilus, repose li peace . 
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Original Portry. 
Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.—Suaks, 


ce 


LINES ON JAMES HOGG, 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 





“ Imperial England, of the ocean born, 
Who trom the isles beyond the dawn ot 
morn, 
To where waste oceans wash Peruyia’s 
shore, 
Hast from all nations drawn thy boasted 
lore; 
Helm of the world, whom seas and isles 
obey ; 
Tho’ high thy honours, and tho’ far thy 
sway, 
Thy harp [ crave, unfearful of thy frown: 
Well may’st thou lend what erst was not 
thine own. 
Come thou, old bass,—I lov’d thy lordly 
swell, 
With Dryden's twang, and Pope’s mali- 
cious knell; 
But now so sere thy brazen chords are 
worn, 
By peer, by pastor, and by bard forlorn, 
By every grub that harps for venal ore, 
And crabbe that grovels on the sandy 
shore : 
[ wot not if thy maker's aim has been 
A harp, a fiddle, or a tambourine. 
Come, leave these lanes and sinks beside 
the sea; 
Come to the silent moorland dale with 
me, 
And thou shalt pour, along the mountain 
hoar, 
A strain its echoes never wak’'d betore ; 
Thou shalt be strung where green-wood 
never grew, 
Swept by the winds, and mellow’d by the 
dew.”— 
The Pilgrims of the Sun, by James 
Hogg, part 3d, pages O1—62. 





J AMES HOGG is tuneful, and James 

’ Hos v ts clever,* 

And this praise to James Hogg VH award 
ever; 

For Kilmeney is lovely, and Mary Scott 
beantitul, 

And splendid the tale of Mackinnon um. 
dutitul : 

But James Hogg is scornful, and James 
Hogg is taunting, 

And fili’d, in his “ Pilgrims,” with inso- 
lent vaunting ; 

Itis ‘* Pilgrims,” forsooth, an uncoutls 
wild farrago, 

Which, propp'd by the critics, its course 
awlule may go. 

Now vaunting’s a vice that all merit 

detaces, 

The higher the genius the more it de- 
bases ; 

Yet vannting degrades this poetical shep- 
herd, 

No lion of verse, but a dark-spotted 
leopard ; 


a en Re re ne eee ee 


* James Hogg is unquestionably pos- 
sessed of a share of genius, though much 
cannot be said for the “ Pilgrims of the 
Sun.” But the folly and vanity, as 
well as falsehood, whieh characterise 
the above extract, in relation to English 
poetry, to the memory of Dryden and of 
Pope, and to the reputation of the living 
Crabbe, cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. What does Mr. Hogg mean by 
England having no native harp of her 
own? Has England no poetical antiqui- 
ties to slow against the rude songs of the 
border, and the mountain minstrelsy of 
her more sterile sister? And does she 
boast in vain of her Chaucers and her 
Spensers, her Shakspeares and her Mil- 
tons ; not to mention her Beaumonts and 
her Fletchers, her Massingers, her Jon- 
sons, her Derydens and her Popes, her 
Collinses, and her Grays, and, of living 
notoriety, her Byrons aud her Crabbes ; 

-a list, for number, for originality, and 
for genins, surely sufficient to vie with 
Scotiaud.--G, T. 
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For, while Scotia he praises, he England 
detames, 

And Dryden and Pope with perversity 
blames, 

And says that, moreover, no harp of her 
own 


Has England tograce her poetical throne; 
As tho’ he'd forgot the great bards of our 
clime— 
Our Chaucers, our Spensers, our Miltons 
sublime, 
And our wonderful Shakespeares,—a ge- 
nius-struck throng, 
The lords of our verse, and the giants of 
song! 
Fach one of which four—and I say it with 
pride— 
Is worth all the poets of Scotland beside, 
However high they may boast their poet- 
ical lot, 
From the days of their nonage to fam’d 
Walter Scott. 
But this Hogg, not contented to tar- 
nish our glory, 
By placing above it his Scotch-mountain 
story, 
In prejudiced drivel not to be outdone, 
Descends in vulgarity down to a pun, 
And talks of a crabbe that crawls on the 
shore 
Mid the reptiles of rhyme that write but 
for ore, 
(Tis true that inScotland no poet delights 
Inexorbitant sams for the lays that he 
writes); 
Then says, Muse of England, play truant 
with me, 
And forsake the long lanes and dark 
sinks of the sea. 
Could the shepherd of Ettrick but blush 
tor the act 
That aught from the merit of Crabbe 
would detract, 
Whose pictures of nature will never decay 
Till existence shall change, and the world 
melt away ; 
And could he tor once but take shame 
for the strain 
That deseants on fair England with pride 
and disdain— 
Gifted England, by either Minerva up- 
borne, — 
Then the Muse may forgive him his 
vaunting and scorn, 
Nov. 10, 1816. G. T. 
el 
SONNET, 
TO PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 
STERN Queen of gods and men, Ne- 
cessity ! 
Formatrix of the acts of human kind! 
What mortal pow’r, alas! can fathom thee, 
In thy mysterious intercourse with 
mind ? 
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Yet, man may darklytrace thee, ough 
he’s blind, 


In each thing, present, a€tive, eyery 

where, oe 
With nature and with art alike com- 

bin’d, 

Whose causes and effects thy pow'r de- 
clare 

Thro’ all this scene of things, deform or 
fair! 


Old as eternal Nature tho’ thou art! 
Tho’ none with thee thy iron rule can 
share, 
And tho’ thou claim'st no kindred with 
the heart ; 
Yet--and, ah! who must not?—Neces- 
sity | 
Sister of Nature! bend I down to thee! 
Geo. TAYLOR. 
Vaurhall; 19th Oct. 1816. 


——— 
SONNET TO LOVE. 


Ciuitp of the Cnidian Queen! 
Eros hail! 
For ever blooming, bland, and beaute- 
ous boy! 
Whose breath is incense floating on the 
gale, 
Whose sighs are sighs of tenderness and 
Joy, 
That with satiety can never cloy ; 
Whose wings are lightsome, and whose 
bow is strung 
For shafts that but deliciously annoy, 
Flame-tipp’d, bright peering from thy 
quiver, hung 
In graceful sort; while music from thy 
tongue 
Is each sweet word thou breath’st into 
the ear 
Of youthful lovers, sylvan wilds among; 
W hose daysarehappy, and have nouglit 
to fear: 
Oh! come, illume me! breathing amorous 
sighs, 
With torch lit at thy beauteous mother’s 
eyes ! 


young 


Geo. TAYLor. 


Vauxhall ; 22 Oct, 1816. 


Ali 


SONNET TO MADNESS. 


QUEEN of the wayward will and wander- 
ing mind, 
With hollow eye, with feature deathly 
pale, 
And loose locks streaming on the gusty 
wind ! 
Madness! T hear thy melancholy tale ; 
Thy mournful musings on mine ear 
prevail: 
Anon, bedeck’d with straw-constructed 
crown, 
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I see thee thy poor phantasy regale 
With visionary prospects of renown: 
Aud now I mark thee, stern, with dark- 

ling frown, 

Foamiug infariate, wild with ruthless 

rage, 
With manacles of iron pinion’d down, 

That scarce have power thy phrensy to 

assuage, 
Ah! say, thou wretched daughter of De- 
spair, 
Com’st thou on earth to crown corroding 
Care! 
Geo, TAYLOR. 
PFauxrhall ; 25 Oct. 1816. 


a ee 


THE HARE-BELL, 


Wut favour’d spot of cultur’d earth 
Gave to this delicacy birth ? 
Beneath what calm and cloudless skies 
ould elegance so chaste arise ? 
I brought it from a flmty bed ; 
The bleak winds bow’d its gentle head; 
No hand upheld its tender form, 
Or gave it shelter from the storm : 
It beam’d upon yon steep so bare, 
Like smiles upon the brow of care; 
It glow’d upon its rugged breast, 
As sunny hope in souls opprest ; 
It bloom’d upon its barren brow, 
Like love mid poverty and woe. 
R, 
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CHARADE. 


Dans la main de Newton mon premier 
mesuroit 
De Ja terre et des cieux la masse et I'é- 
tendue. 
Quand a vos yenx un malheureux paroit 
De mon entier on voit votre 4me émue. 
A la gloire de mon dernier 
Le bon vieux roi David entonnoit ses 
cantiques, 
Juifs, Reformés, et Catholiques, 
Savent encor m’apprécier, 
Cu. 
et RII 


LOGOGRIPHE. 


Je suis ce qui n'est pas encore, 
Et ne suis plus quand on me voit; 
Bientét ala prochaine Aurore 
Quoique je meure on m’apercoit, 
‘Toujours a linstant de renaitre. 
Lecteur veux tu mieux me connoitre ? 
Deux premiers des six pieds ont fixé le 
hazard, 
Le reste est de toi-méme une utile partie, 
Qui souvent garantit ta vie 
Quand elle te sert avec art, 
Je crois assez me faire entendre. 
BRisisw LApy’s Dlac, No. 24. 


Orizinal Poetry. 
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MY FRIEND. 


Wren life’s first stage, the early day 

Of infancy, had pass’d away, 

Who was it join’d each childish play ? 
My friend. 


And, if perchance a tear should rise, 
Who was it that would sympathise, 
And gently wipe my weeping eyes ? 

My friend, 


Or, when opprest by secret care, 
Say, who would kindly interfere, 
And in each sorrow claim a share? 
My friend, 


And when at school, in deep disgrace, , 

Each turn’d away th’ averted face, 

Still thou would’st tenderly embrace, 
And call me friend. 


Always the same, for ever kind, 
Each hope, each wish, to me resign'd, 
Taught me, in youth, where I might find 


A faithful friend, 


Yes! thou hast ever been sincere, 

For ever ready, ever near, 

With thy advice to warn or cheer 
Thine erring friend, 


And, tho’ far distant now thou art, 

Thy lov’'d remembrance shall impart 

Delight to that still constant heart, 
Which calls thee friend. 


But should I ever, void of shame, 
Thy tender friendship dare disclaim, 
Then blast me with the hated pame 
Of faithless friend, 
MALVINA. 


il 


EPITAPH ON MR. NOBLE, 
A STOCKBROKER.* 


Here lies a Noble—not of rank or fame, 
By nature noble, Noble was his name : 
An honest broker, and an honest man; 
Let Nature make a nobler, if she can. 


T. 





* Mr. Noble, who made a handsome 
fortune by integrity and industry, died 
during the present month, To prove the 
vitality of our correspondent’s pun, it is 
necessary to state that some years ago he 
distributed ten thousand pounds among 
the various members of bis family, to 
settle them in life; an admirable example 
to the selfish amassers of riches, who 
suffer a dependant relationship to pine 
away in expectation, or watch their de- 
cline like hungry — 
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THE CAMBRIAN HERO, 


’T 18 the shout of the warriors ; they rush 
to the battle, 
All chieftains of mighty renown, 
The loud clang of their armour increases 
the rattle, 
And the trumpet of discord is blown, 


Now undaunted they pierce thre’ the 
firmest battalion, 
And plunge thro’ the thick ranks of 
fight ; 
They rejoice in the sound of the trumpets’ 
shrill clarion, 
Whilst boldly defending their right. 


But high o’er the rest, with his sword 
brightly beaming, 
The knight of the terrible shield ; 
With the crest of the phauix, and red 
banners streaming, 
Llewellyn is known thro’ the field. 


A descendant he is from the line of Lle- 
wellyn, 
A prince of the house of Berwyn; 
Whilst in arts and in arins every hero ex- 
celling, 
He shines thro’ the battle’s loud din. 


Then strike the wild harp to its high- 
sounding numbers, 
The deeds of his glory to tell! 
The genius of Cambria awakes from his 
slumbers, 
Th: haughty invaders to quell. 


And soon shall the proud sons of bleak 
Caledonia 
Chaunt the funeral dirge o’er the slain ; 
While the laurel-wreath'd brow, and the 
martial symphonia, 
The triumphs of Cambria proclaim, 


Then strike the wild harp! let its notes, 
soul-inspiring, 
The champions of Freedom sustain ; 
Whilst the bright blaze of glory, each 
bold bosom firing, 
Shall light them to honour and fame. 


Ves! their acts of renown, and the deeds 
of their glory, 
The bard of the mountain shall tell ; 
And long shall they live in the annals of 
story, 
Who fighting for liberty fell. 


The ever-creen laurel, with cypress en- 
twining, 
O'ershadows the tomb of the brave ; 
While the tears of his friends, with his 
country’s combining, 
Shall moisten the warriors grave. 
MALVINA, 





ON DEATH. 


“ Children of men! death is the law of 


your nature, the tribute of your being, 
the debt which all must pay.”— 
, BLAIR, 


we a e 


MAN but sojonrns on earth awhile, 
A traveller to a brighter scene : 

Oh! how this thonght should reconcile 
Us to what is, and what has been. 


How wildly throbs the bursting heart, 
Whose pure recess owns friendship's 
glow, 
When death thas wounds its better part, 
And buries all its peace so low. 


One hour—to mark life, health, and joy, 
Blush on the check, and light the eye; 

The next—to catch, with frantic woe, 
The farewell look, and parting sigh. 


Oh! ‘tis to know what sorrow is, 
To feel Affiiction’s sharpest dart ; 
An unexpected wound like this 
For years will rankle in the heart, 


A being so soon snatch’d away, 
Here to be seen again—no, never! 
Warns us to live each passing day 
So well, that we may live for ever. 
JANE 
Oct. 19th. 








Selected Poetry, 

(Chiefly from the early English Poets ;) 

WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 
NO. IV. 





Like orient pearls, at random strung.— 
Sin WM. Jones from Hariz. 


In a recent number, speaking of the 
preaching of a Madame Krudener ia 
Germany, we alluded to a certain tinge 
given to devotion by the influence of sex, 
The male and female saints of the Catho- 
lics, petitioned, as they may be, upon the 
principle of saintly intercession, afford 
a wide field for those indistinct emotions 
we then had in mind, Not that we deem 
the Protestants entirely free from them, 
as the hymns and death-beds of the female 
Methodists of both sorts not unfrequently 
evince; unless, indeed, we are to sepa- 
rate exclamation and ejaculation from 
all the ideas which they are usually pre- 
sumed to convey. Were this the case, 
however, we should find them as common 
to the man as the woman, which they 
certainly are. net;—why is obvious. 
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Now the male Roman Catholic, of an 
enthusiastic temperament, is quite as full 
of ecestacy as the female; and the very 
improper epithets the methodistic de. 
votee of one gender applies to the Savi- 
our, the Cathohe aspirant of the other 
heaps upon the Virgin and the canonised 
females of the Roman Calendar. The 
strain of adulation addressed to the first 
fm particular, exceeds credence. In 
looking over the poetry of the Catholic 
Crasuiwe, we found some extraordi- 
nary instances of this tendency, the most 
striking of which we will not quote; but 
possibly any one may read with pleasure 
the following effusion of his, “ On the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin.” 


Hank! she is call'd, the parting hour is 
come ; 
Take thy farewell, poor world! Heav'n 
must go home, 
A piece of heavenly earth, purer and 
brighter 
Than the chaste stars, whose pure lamps 
light her 
While through the crystal orbs, clearer 
than they, 
She climbs ; and makes a far more milky 
Way. 
She's cali’d. Hark! how the dear im- 
mortal Dove 
Sighs to his silver mate—Rise up, my 
love: 
Rise up, my fair, my spotless one ; 
The winter's past, the rain is gone ; 
The spring is come, the flowers appear, 
No sweets but thou art wanting here, 
Come away, my love, 
Come away, my dove; 
Cast off delay : 
The court of Heav'n is come, 
To wait upon thee home ; 
Come, come away. 
The flowers appear, 
Or quickly would, wert thou once bere. 
The spring is come; or if it stay, 
"Tis to keep time with thy delay. 
The rain is gone, except as mach as we 
Detain in needful tears, to weep the want 
of thee, 
The winter's past, 
Or, if he make less haste, 
His auswer is, why she doth so ; 
If summer come not, how can winter go ¢ 
Come away, come away. 
The shrill winds chide, the waters weep 
thy stay, 
The fountains murmur; and each loftiest 
tree 
Bows low his leafy top, to look for thee. 
Come away, my love, 
Come away, my dove, &c, 


We omit a portion, and proceed :— 
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Thy precious name shall be 
‘Thyself to us, and we 
With holy care will keep it by as: 
We to the last 
Will hold it fast ; 
And no assumption shall deny us, 
All the sweetest showers 
Of our fairest lowers 
Will we strew upon it; 
Though our sweets cannot make 
It sweeter, they can take 
Themselves new sweetness from it. 
Maria, men and angels sing, 
Maria, mother of our King, 
Live, rosy Princess, live; and may the 
bright 
Crown, of a most incomparable light, 
Embrace thy radiant brows: O may the 
best 
Of everlasting joys bathe thy white 
breast. 
Live, our chaste love ; the holy mirth 
Of heav’n, the humble price of earth. 
Live, crown of women, queen of men; 
Live, mistress of our song ; and whea 
Our weak desires have done their best, 
Sweet angels come, and sing the rest. 
Pope, a Roman Catholic himself, read 
and mentions Crashawe, and we cannot 
help thinking a touch or two in his “ Vial 
spark of heavenly flame” were borrowed 
trom the foregoing devotional address to 
the Virgin, 
We recollect reading somewhere, in a 
cotemporary publication, that his Ma- 


| jesty, since his affliction and blindness, 


was one day overheard repeating to him- 
self the whole or part of the following 
passage from Mixtron’'s “Samson Ago- 
nistes 5” a portion of which, too, is so 
udmirably set to music by his favourite 
Handel. On the pathos of such an ap- 
plication on the part of the venerable 
monarch, we need hardly dwell, 


O park, dark, dark amid the blaze of 
noecn, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day. 

O first-created beam, and thou great 
Wwol d, 

Let there be light, and light was over all; 

Why am I thas bereay’d thy prime de. 
cree? 

The sun to me is dark, 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave, 


There is occasionally a strong resem- 
blance between Herrick and Carew, 
| The latter, as a courtier, is somewhat 
more elaborate and gallant; but his tara 
of thought is very often exactly that of 
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can be more elegant than the following 
compliment addressed to a favourite 
lady, with a present of red and white 
roses, 


ReAp in these roses the sad story 

Of my hard fate, and your own glory : 

In the white you may discover 

"The palecness of a fainting lover ; 

In the red, the flames still feeding 

On my heart with fresh wounds bleed- 
ing, 

The white will tell you how I languish, 

And the red express my anguish : 

The white my innocence displaying, 

The red my martyrdom betraying. 

"The frowns that on your brow resided, 

Have those roses thus divided; 

Oh! let your smiles but clear the wea- 
ther, 

And then they both shall grow together. 


Talking of roses, we must not omit 
Watcer’s delightful address to that fa- 
vourite flower of poets all over the world, 
for the Asiatics are as fond of the rose as 


ourselves, which their not inelegant fable | y . 
so. In England, it was half smothered 


of the nightingale’s passion for it evinces. 
"The tlower and feminine beauty so natu- 
rally associate .n the mind, we cannot 
wonder at the everlasting sunile they 
Suggest ; but the following mode of do- 
ing it has a mixture of gallantry and 
pathos not often seen in conjuncticn. 
Tiis slight vein of the solemn in the 
gaiety of compliment, so frequently per- 
ceptible in our standard poets, we think 
peculiarly Enghsh. Frenchmen, gene- 
vally speaking at least, would deem an 
allusion to a time whena lady could no 
longer charm, as perfectly cufré in a com- 
plimentary address to a clicre amie; but 
we should be sorry, ladies, to hear that 
anv one of you would be disposed to 
undervalue a tribute from a poetical 
swain in the spirit of Waller’s Rose. 


Go, lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spy’d, 
That, had’st thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended dy'd, 


Small is the worth 
Of heauty from the light retir’d; 
Bid her come forth, 








Saffer liersclf to- be desir'd, 
And not blush so to be adqir‘d. 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wond’rous sweet and fair ! 


We think there is something excced- 
ingly pretty in the succeeding song by 
Sin WILLIAM DAVENANT, written just 
about the time when that solemn homage 
was taking flight, the devotional manuals 
of which were the romances that made 
such sad havoc with the brains of the 
poor knight of La Mancha. This ec- 
centric kind of devotion to the sovereign 
lady suggested no small portion of poet- 
ical hyperbole; but it is occasionally 
expressed with an exceeding, though 
formal, beauty. In France, it went out 
of vogue with the regency of Anne of 
Austria, whose court in tone, but cer- 
tainly not in fact, was that of another 
Gloriana; her own disposition to be re- 
spectftully adored doing much to make it 


by the puritans, and decidedly put to 
death by the restoration, which deluged 
the land with grossness and undisguised 
sensuality, The mistake of the lark in 
‘ie first stanza of our selection, and the 
wonder of the loverin the second, at the 
misconception of mankmwd, who expect 
day betore his mistress wakes, are ex- 
pressed with great felicity, The burthen, 
too, is pleasingly high-flown, particularly 
the conchiding couplet, when the lady is 
requested to break through her veils of 
lawn, draw her curtains, and begin the 
day. 


THE lark now leaves his wat’ry nest, 

And, climbing, shakes his dewy wings ; 

He takes this window for the east, 

Aud to implore your light he sings, 

Awake, awake, the morn will never rise 

Till she can dress her beauty at your 
eyes. 


The merchant bows unto the seaman’s 


star, 

The ploughman from the sun his season 
takes ; 

But still the lover wonders what they are 

Who look for day before his mistress 
wakes, ! 

Awake, awake, break through your veils 
of lawn, 

Then draw your curtains and begin Qe 
dawn. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


ee 


Tne NIGHTINGALE, a Military Rondo, | 


with Variations for the Piano-forte ; 
composed by T. Latour, Pianiste to 
the Prince Regent.—Burchell. 4s. 

XHIS favourite tune has been pre- 

sented to the public in all sorts 
of forms. In its present dress, it 
stands eminently couspicuous for all 
that poignancy, all that brilliancy, 

Mr. Latour is so capable of display- 

ing. The last variation but one is a 

miaster-piece of taste and expression. 

The flute part shows a thorough 

knowledge of that instrument, aud 

adds greatly to the eflect. We are 
fully convinced that few ladies who 
have once heard the Nightingale 
will be without it. 

— 

KREUTZER’s Ronpo, performed by Mr. 
Vaccari; arranged for the Piano-forte, 
with an Introduction, composed by J. 
B. Cramer.—Chappell. 3s. 6d. 

The effect of music is so different 
when played on different instruments, 
as scarcely to be recognised as the 
same. This air, which no doubt 
has a fine effect when played by Mr. 
Vaccari on his violin, experiences a 
considerable drawback on being 
transferred to the piano-forte, Mr. 
Cramer has done as much as good 
modulation and tasteful embellish- 
ment would do; he has likewise in- 
troduced many fine cadenzas: still 
we do not derive that pleasure from 
the performance in this form, as we 
felt ou hearing the original. 

ee ee 

Sweet Lapy! LooK NOT TITUS AGAIN ; 
a Glee particularly adapted tor Ladies’ 
Voices. ‘Yhe words by ‘Thos. Moore, 
esq.; the music by Sir Joun Steven- 
son, mus, doc.—Dubliy. 3s. British. 

The plan of the glee ts for each 
voice tu take the air alternately, and 
then to harmonise together. With 
a view to accommodate ladies, the 
parts are all written in the treble 
cliff, The accompauiments are thinly 


scattered, not to overpower the 
voices, which is too often the case, 
The peculiar excellence of Sir John 
is in the pathetic ; and this glee, as 
well as the song of ‘* Mary, I bes 
liev'd thee true,” has seldom been 
surpassed. The words are as fol- 
low :— 
Sweet lady! look not thus agajn; 

Those little pouting smiles recall 
A maid remember'd now with pain, 

Who was my lite, my love, my all, 
Then, lady, do not wear the smile 

Of her whose smiles can thus betray, 
Alas! I fear the lovely wile 

Again might steal my heart away, 

Oh! while this heart.delirious teak 
Sweet poison trom her thrilling eye, 
Thus would she pout, and lisp, and look ; 

And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh, 
Then, lady, Ac. 
——_—_— 


Tue Berwin Watrrz, for the Piano. 
forte ; composed by J. B, Cramer.— 





Chappel. 1s. 6d, 
A light pleasing piece, remarkable 





for nothing so much as the singu- 
larity of the fingering. ‘The second 
tinger followed by the fourth, in 
descending, is uot often met with; 
and will cost ladies some practice to 
do it dextrously in quick time. 
<a 
FIN CH’ HAN DAL VINO; afavonnite Air 
from Mozart's Opera of “IL Don Gio 
vanni,” with Variations, Imitations 
and Coda; composed, and dedicated 
to Miss Cipriam, by P. Cep. H. Petter, 

—Chappell, 4s, 

On examining this performance, 
we were struck with the extreme 
elaboration of it, The composer 
does not seem happy unless he is 
ruunipg into extraneous modulation; 
and his imitations are such as few 
would choose to follow him ing The 
coptumual change of time in every» 
variation we likewise strongly object 
to. On the whole, we niust say we 
have seldom seen so much learning 
and study produce so little effget. 
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Love TavGAT MY Sovr: a Ballad, with 
an Accompaniment for the Piano-forte 
or Harp, composed by D. Moore.— 
Chappell. 1s. 6d, 


We presume this gentleman writes 
con amore. As he sticks close to 
his original key, few faults are dis- 
cernible. The verses being engraved 
at full length, afforded an opportu- 
nity of varying the accompaniment, 
In this essay there is suthcient pro- 
Inise to encourage the composer to 
proceed in his musical studies. The 
words are as follow:— 
















Arts. 


Love taught my soul to brook controul ; 
’Till then I scorn’d submission, 

To woman now I kneel, I bow, 
Her charms extort confession. 

How cold to love that heart must prove 
That warms not at her beanty : 

Her very look is nature’s book, 
And teaches man his duty. 


Her sparkling eyes, where doubtless lies 
The gem of all perfec tion, 

Illume the mind with bliss refin'd, 
And claim of man protection. 

Then proud [ll wear for thee, my fair, 
The chain that binds for ever 

My fate to thine; nor e’er repine, 
Fond woman! never, never. 








FINE ARTS. 


HERE being no express novelty 
before the town at this moment, 
we have little to observe under the 
head of Fine Arts for the present 
month, except that the artists and | 


ainateurs are in a state of war on the 


subject of the pictures of the great 
masters exhibited at the British In- 
stitution, Some indignant painter, 
it seems, has written a Catalogue 


: , } 
Raisonné of these productions, in | 


which he endeavours to prove that 
a great proportion of them are infe- 
rior to the pictures of existing ar- 


hig the British painter; and, as far 
as he wars against a blind attach- 
ment to name, which is injurious to 
living merit, he is certainly to be 
defended: but, if he step beyond 
this, it is completely the viper and 
ithe file. The general verdict of 
mankind is not to be lightly disputed; 
and, even if a veneration for ac- 
knowledged masters could be rea- 
soned away, we think, upon general 
principles alone, that painting would 
suffer. In the tirst place, it would 
do away with that kind of study 
which may be deemed the classical 





tists. This has roused up a host of 
men of taste, who have fallen upon | 
the poor critic without mercy, and | 
it must be confessed his object has | 
the suspicious appearance of aiming | 
at a more rapid sale of the works of | 
British artists. As these gentlemen | 
niust live, there is nothing wonderful | 
iv this ende ‘savour: but, as far as it 
may lead them to false criticism, it 
is not to be encouraged. With re- 
spect to our own opinion, we so far 
agree with the author of the Cata- 
Jogue Raisouné, as to believe that a 
number of pictures attributed to 
eminent masters disappoint every 
unprejudiced eve which looks at 
them. We have heard, too, that a 
brisk sale in these suspicious and | 
secondary pictures is what ost in- 





education of the pictorial amateur ; 
the loss of which education, as a 
part of the acquirement of a man 
of taste, would possibly be the loss 
of the amateur himself. Again—the 
confinement of attention to British 
pictures only would give a manner 


‘isin. to art, by confining it to one 


train of national ideas, which, 
whatever the nation, would be ex- 
ceedingly injurious to excellence, 
No one would agree to shut out the 
classics of Greece and Rome, or 
even the literary master-pieces of 
modern Europe, for the better en- 
couragement of British authors ; and 
we know not why the same imdul- 
gence is to be demanded by painters. 


| But, at the same time, as we ae 
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aware that an exclusive admiration 
of the said classics and models of) 
particular countries has operated to 
fetter native genius in one way, We 

‘annot but admit that it may do $0 | 
2 another. Neither can we allow | 
that the unfortunate necessity of the | 
British artist to paint commnon- -place | 
portraits of common-place persons, 
any fault of his own, We believe 
it may be taken for granted that 
painters must live; and, if the road 
to fame is not the ae enue toa decent 
support, how can they belp it! In- 
deed, this question is not so directly 
on the surface as it would at first 
appear; in the language of Sir Ro- 
ger de Coverley, much may be said | 
on both sides, 
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The ultimate decisicn of the fore- 
going point, however, we think may 
be anticipated; and we are much 
inclined to believe it will be adjusted 
like the literary one, with which we 
have compared it. A knowledge of 
the best pictures will always be vas 
luable, but in itself hacknied and 
trile. He who is exclusive in bis 
admiration of ancient art will be 
deemed a pedant, aud modern genius 
will claim and receive its reward. 
But, to hasten this happy consum- 
mation, national prosperity must be 
first ensured ; for, of all the produe- 
tions of a warm and luxurious soil, 
the Fine Arts are most rapidly af- 
fected by the blight of nationaj 


| misfortune. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
In LITERATURE, PHILOSOPILY, tue ARTS, ke 


I 


ANONG the most useful improvements 

of the day, we have to announce the 
artificial ears for deaf persons, manu. 
factured under the inspection of Mr. 
CurRTIs, aurist, of Soho-square. These 
are a French invention, in order to in- 
crease the collection of sound; but, be- 
sides this obvious object, an additional! 
force was wanted to transmit it through 
the passage, and in this respect the 
French invention being deficient, Mr. 
Curtis has added a small tube, which, by 
contracting the passage, will cause the 
sound to enter with a greater impetus. 
The form of this ingenious contrivance is 
particularly convenient, in consequence 
of their being easily applied over the 
natural ear, which they are made to re- 
semble. Mr. Curtis has also invented a 
hearing trumpet, on the principle of the | 
speaking trumpet, which has the conve- | 
nience of shutting up in a small case for | 
the pocket. 

In the press, and will be published in 
January next, Memoirs and Rem: Lins of 
the late Rey, Cuarnes BUCK, collected | 
and arranged from his papers, and biler- 
spersed with observations illustrative of | 
his character; to which is added, a 13: vet | 
Review of his various Publications ; by | 
Joun Styves, D.D. | 

A new edition of the Antiquarian C 
binct is now publishing in numbers, con 
taining ten plates, printed en royal Gyo, 
--each plate torming a head-piece to the 








} 


' 


description. This arrangement is caleas. 
lated to avoid the inconvenience of turn- 
ing the book, which so frequently occurs 
in viewing the plates of the first edition, 
Besides this important advantage, the 
work will thas be comprised in about 
live or six volumes of a more elegant size 
than the former edition, and at about 
haifthe price. ‘Ten numbers will form a 
volume, comprising 100 plates, 

Mr. T. Dispvin is preparing for the 
press the posthumous Diamatic Works of 
the late Mr. Bexsamin Tuomeson, 
which will be published by subscription, 

The Rev.C. Simeon, of King's College, 
Cambridge, will soon publish Four Dis. 
courses preached before the University, 

Dramas, by Sir James Biranp Bur. 
GEsS, are priming in two octavo volumes. 

No. [, of the Correspondent, consisting 
of Letters, Moral, Political, and Lite- 
rary, between eminent Writers in France 


} and England, and designed, by present- 


ing fo each uation a faithful picture of 
the other, to enlighten both to their true 
interests, promote a mutual good under- 
| standing between them, and render peace 
| the source of a common prosperity, will 
appear in January, and be continued 
every two months. 

Laps NLORGAN'S work on France is 
expected to appear early are rine 3 It 
will include a very general view of the 


| agtual state of that country, its sociely 
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A volame of’ Sermons @n' Practical 
Snbjects, by the Rev; W. N. DarNeELL, 
is‘now in the press. 

A poem called Harold the Dauntless, 
by the author of the Bridal of Triermain, 
will shortly be published. 

There is now preparing for publication 
a work ‘intitled Tales of my Landlord, 
collected and reported by Jepepiau 
CLEIsi BOTH AM, schoolmaster and parish- 
clerk of Gandercleuch. 

Mr. Campsett’s Selections from the 
British Poets, with their lives and criti- 
cal dissertations, will soon appear. 

Shortly will be published a Description 
of the People of India; with particular 
reference to their separation into casts, 
&c. taken from a diligent observation 
and study of the people, during a resi- 
dence of many years amongst their vari- 
ous tribes, in unrestrained intercourse 
and conformity with their habits and 
manner of life; by the Abbé J, A. Du- 
BOIS, missionary in the Mysore. 

Mr. Wm. MARINER, of the Privateer 
Port-au-Prince, is about to publish an 
account of the Singular Habits and Cir- 
cumstances of the People of the Tonga 
Islands in the South Pacifie Ocean. The 
mariners of the Port-au-Prince were 
massacred by the natives, and Mr, Mar- 
riner remained for some years on the 
principal of the islands, vader the pro- 
tection of its king. 

Part IX. of LonGe’s Illustrious Por- 
traits will appear in January. 

Mr. Soutuey has now in the press a 
History of the late War in Spain and 
Portugal, 

Mr. Grornce CuMBERLAND has pre- 
pared for the press a work on the Com. 
mencement and Improvemcut of the Art 
of Engraving. 

Mr. Wm. Girrorp is preparing an 
edition of the Plays and Poems of JAMES 
SHIRLEY. 

Mr. Gopwrwn has in the press Mande- 
ville, a domestic story of the seventeenth 
century. 

A View of the History of Scotland, 
from the earliest records to the rebellion 
in 1745, in a series of letters, is about to 
appear. 

There is now in the press a work in- 
titled: Memorandums of a Residence in 
France in the Winter of 1815-16, includ- 
ing remarks on French society and 
manners, with a description of the cata- 
combs, and notices of some other objects 
of curiosity and works of art not hitherto 
described. 

Lieut.-Colonel Pastey, of the Engi- 
neers, is about to publish a course of 
instruction on the Elements of Fortifi- | 
cation. 


Announcénients: 





Mr. BARRON Fretp is about to’ pribe 
lish on Commercial Law. 

A third volume of the Curiosities of 
Literature will shortly appear. 

Dr. Bricurt is about to give the world 
Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy; 
by the late Professor Rogtson, of Edin« 
burgh, with notes by Dr. BREWSTER, is 
in great forwardness. 

There is now in the press a work’in« 
titled Questions resolved in Divinity, 
History, Biography, and Literature, by 
ne Rev. G. G. Scraces, of Bucking; 

1am, 

Mr. Petrierew’s Life and Writings 
of the late. Dr. Letrsom, will appear ia 
January. 

The Rev. JosePpH SPENCER is about to 
give the world the Observations, Anec- 
dotes, and Characters, of Books and Men. 

The Rev. I. NIGHTINGALE is about 
to publish, in quarto, a Description of 
the several Counties of England and 
Wales. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Po- 
pulation, by JAMEs Grauam, Esq. is 
now in the press. 

Early in December will be published 
Sermons on the Parables, by the Rev. W. 
TRINDER. 

L. W. Dittwyn, F-.R.S. and F.L,S. 
has nearly ready for publication a De- 
scriptive Catalogue of recent Shells. 

A History of the Jesuits, in reply to 
Mr. DALtAs’s Vindication of them, is iv 
the press. 

Mr. Mactacutan, of Old Aberdeen, 
will soon publish a volume of Medical 
Effusions. 

Among the events consequent upon 
the attack of Algiers, is the following 
singular occurrence :—An inhabitant of 
Brighton, who had been twenty-six years 
a prisoner, returned home; and it ap- 
peared that, after he had been absent | 
fifteen years, three fields in that town, of 
which he was the owner, had been sold ; 
and part of the pavillion, and some other 
principal houses in the place, are now 
built upon them: of course, the absentee 
has laid claim to the property, and ne 
little confusion is likely to ensue. 

The wealth of Mr. Watson TAYLor, 
the purchaser of Houghton Hall, is im- 
mense. For that mansion, and a large 
quantity of land round it, he gave the 
Marquis Cholmondeley 555,000/.—still, 
lhowever, not purchasing the whole of the 
marquis’s estate in Suffolk. Mr. Taylor, 
as we hear, is bound by the will of his | 
ancestor to expend 700,000l. in landed 
estates, and, besides the income which 
may arise from them, be bas 95,0001. a year, 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF THE PRESS. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

HE History and Anti quities of the 

Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westiin- 
ster; by J.P. Neal. Part I. Rayal, 16s. 
~—-Imp. il, 4s. 

ARIPRMETIC, 

Souter’s Complete Set of Arithmetical 
Tables ; containing, besides those usually } 
riven, three New ‘Tables, viz. one of | 
Addition, one of Subtraction, and one of | 
Division. Printed on both sides of a 
large 8vo. card, price 4d. or on one side 
of a large 4to. card, price od, 

Theoretic Arithmetic, in three Books; 
Containing the Substance of all that has 
been written on the subject by Theo of 
Smyrna, Nichomachus, lamblichus, Boe- 
tius, &c.; by T. Taylor. 8vo, 14s. 

BIOGRAPHY, 








Life and Writings of Mrs. Isabella 
Graham. 8vo. 7s. 

Memorial Sketches of the late Rev. 
David Brown, senior chaplain of the | 
Presidency of Fort William, at Calcutta, 
BSvo. 12s. 


The Memoirs and Writings of Miss | 


Fanny Woodbury, of Bavelcy, North 
America. 5s. 


Memoirs of John Howard Payne, the | 


American Roscius. 5s. 
DRAMA, 

The Faro Table, or the Guardians: a 
Comedy; by John Tobin, esq. 3s. 

Each for Himself: a Farce, in two 
Acts. 1s. 6d. 

Watch-Word, or the Quito Gate: a 
Melo-drama, intwo Acts. 1s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

An Atlas for the use of Schools; by 
Miss Wilkinson. 2 Parts. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

An Account of the Origin, Proceedings, 
Principles, and Results, of an Institution 
for teaching Adults to read iv Bucks and 
Berks. vo. ts. 6d. 

FINE ARTS, 

Londina Olustrata. Nos. XXII, 

XXIV. and XXV. 8s. and 10s, 6d. 
HISTORY. 

A Historical Survey of the Custo: 
Hahits, and Present State ofthe Gy psies . 
by John Hoyland, author of an Epitome 
of the History of the World, Mc. bv0. 7s. 

MEISCELLANIES. 

Encyclopedia Londineusis, The Four- 
teenth Volume, 

The New 5 cig weg or Universal 
Dictionary of Arts, aces, and Litera- 
thre; by Abraham Kees, M.D. F.RLS. 
F.L.S.&c. Vol. NXXILV, Part I. 4to. 11. 
—rovyal paper, 11. 16s. 

Britih LApy’s Mag. No. ¢4 





| 
| 





West- Indi: i Sketches, No, Vv. 

‘The Edinburgh Review, No LHL 6s. 

The Quarteriy Review, No. NAX, 6s, 

The Painphieteer, No. AVE 

The British Review, No. AVI. 8v0. 65. 

A Meteorolegical Journal and Barome- 
trical Diary, npon a new Pian, for the 
Year 1817. 4to. Ss. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1iSi4. 8vo. ih bs, 

"The present Peerage of the United 
Ini ingdom tor 1817. 7s. 6d. 

Crutwell’s Tloasckeeper’s Accompt- 
Book for the Year 1817. 4te. 

Crosby’s Complete Family Journal, or 
Housekeeper’s Account-Book, for the 
Year 1817. 4to. 2s. 

Juvenile Anecdotes, or Authentic and 
Interesting Facts of Children aad Youth ; 
by John Bruce. 1i2mo. 4s. 

A Companion to the Ball-Room: con- 
taining about 300 Country Dances, Reels, 
Hornpipes, and Waltzes, with Figures 


/adapted ; by Thos, Wilson, 12mo, 8s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Purity of Heart, or the Ancient Cos- 
tume: a Tale; addressed to the Author 
of Glenarvon, by an old Wife of twenty 
Years, 12mo. 4a, 

The Revealer of Secrets; by the An- 
thor of Substance and Shadow, &c. 1 
vol, 12mo, 15s 

Spanish Tales s, translated from Le Sage, 
and selected from other Authors, wherein 
are contained a Description of Madrid, 
Grenada, Saragoza, Seville, Milan, Par- 
ma, Palermo, &c. &c.; by Mrs. Fred. 
Layton. 3 vols. 12mo, 1b Is. 

The Balance of Comfort, or the Old 
Maid and the Married Woman; by Mrs. 
Ross. 3 vols, mo. 148, 

The Wite of Fitzalice and the Caledo- 
nian Siven: a Romance; by Marianne 
breton. 5 vols, t¥mo, 117s, Gd. 

POETRY. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Third 
Canto, 

The Sunday School ; by S. Whitchurch, 
tomo. Ys. 6d. 

\ionody onthe Death of Mr, Sherid: an, 
spoken at Drury-lane Theatre, ts. 

‘Yhe Poetic Mirror, or the Living Bardé 
of Dritain, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

‘The Lufluence of Genius; a Poem; by 
Jas. Brydges Williams. &vo, 6s. 

Verses to the Memory of the late Jamea 
Reyuelds, of Bristol; by James Montgos 
mcry, Esq. 

Euripides Alc estis Burlesqued ; by [ge 
sachar Styrke, gent. 8vo. 4s, Gd, 
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tress of the Country ; by John Wheatley. 
CSq. 8. 


and effectual, for the Retief of our pre. 


Shots at the M—re. 5s. 
POLITICS, 
A Letter to Lord Grenville onthe Dis- 


Remedies proposed as certain, speedy, 


sent: Finbarressments; by an Indepen- 
dent Gentleman. vo. 2s. dd. 

Mr. Phillips’ Speech at the Public 

‘ 
Dinuer given to hi at Liverpool, Oct. 
Ol. vO. Od, 
THEOLOGY. 

Stackhouse’s History of the Holy Bible: 
corrected and improved by the Right 
Rov, Ge . Gloucs, LL.D ! RSE. EFS.S.A, 
Pait i. demy tio. 7s—royal dto. 9s, 

Piam broachiog, or Sermons for the 
Poor, and for all Ranks; by the Rev. R. 





May Oo. 1L2@mo,. Os. 


















Useful Domestic Hints. 


A Form of Family Prayers, selected 
and arranged for the use of a Family 
principally consisting of young Persons, 
Os. 

Sermons, by the late Cha. Wesley, A.M. 
OVO. 7S, 

A Scriptural Exposition of the Church 
Catechism; by a Clergyman. 1s. or 10s. 
od. per dozen, 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Coun- 
iy Congregation; by the Rev. William 
Butency. M.A. Vol. (16 i2mo. 3s. 6d. 

The three volumes, 15s. 

VOVAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Upper [taly, Tuscany, and 
the Keclesiastical State, in a Series of 
Letters written to a Friend in the Years 
1807 and 1008: to which are added, a 
few occasional Poems; by Baron @’Uk- 
lanskt, 2 vols. 12mo, 11. ts. 
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USEFUL DOMESTIC HINTS. 


ll Pic 


DEAENESS,. 
PROFESSOR Authenrieth, of Tubin- 
“™ gen, recommends: the following sti 
mulatng gargle to be frequently used, 
so as to excite a slight degree of intlam- 
mation, for this disease, when it arises 
fron, ol steuction inthe eustachian tube. 

Boil three dvachins of the Mezenan in 
3-}ths of a pint of water till reduced to 
half a pint dieu strain and add an ounce 
of honey ; and, when cold, two or three 
drachims of the water of pure ammonia, 
ora sufficient quantity to give the mix- 
ture a biting taste upon the tongue. He 
direets the throat to be eargled about 


—— 


every two hours. Tf upon the first trial | 


it should aet too qnickly in exciting in- 
floinmation or soreness of the throat, it 
mist be dilated wath common water and 
employed less frequently, “Phe hearmeg, 
, iS frequently not 
restored until after the inflanimation has 
entirely ceased. Tn elderly people there 
is Often found within the ear an 
p.ece of was, finnly attached ; this should 
be removed by means of the ear-picher 
and an injection of soap and water. 


the aD yessor observes 





YEAST, A REMEDY IN PUTRID DISEASES, 


\ table-spoontul given ina lithe beer, 
ale, or water, every hour or two, etfcet 
KO Sr edy acure, that there have been 


tances of patients being 


innumerable mM 
perfectly restore din tess than forty-cight 
hours, who otherwise would not have 
survived half a day. Several pl 


pus ia iij}s 
i, {\ . ) ne “Oee} hed } 
have, for some time, prescribec no othca 


ridaurated | 





remedy, and they have had uniform sne- 
cess. This disease, which frequently 
used to baffle every cflort of the most 
skilful, is now so uniformly and speedily 
removed by the use of yeast, that ali per- 
ons ought to intorm themselves where it 
may most readily be tound in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, to prevent any 
loss of tune when the disease makes tts 
first appearance, The exhibition of this 
remedy is attended with no one ncoiuve- 
nience, except, ino some few cases, 
syinptoms of flatulency. It is, however, 
when it occurs, a false indication, and 
soon removes itself; for the gas (the 
wind) whieh causes the sensation, is soon 
absorbed by the system, being neither 
more nor less than the carbonic acid gas, 
ov fixed air, that has been bbe:ated from 
the yeast by the action of the stomach, 
aud which becomes, in fact, the efficiert 
cause of the cure, 


~~ 


RECIPE FOR MAKING BRITISH MADEIRA 
IN IMITATION OF THE FOREIGN, 


Put one bushel of good pale malt into 


'atob, and pour upon it eleven gallons of 


boiling water; after stirring them toge- 
ther, cover the vessel over, and let them 
stand to intuse for three hours; then 
strain off the liquor through a hair sieve, 


and dissolve in it three pounds and a half 


of sugar candy; then ferment it with 
yeast in the usual manner. After ter- 
menting three days (during which time 


the yeast is to be skimmed off three or 


'tuur times a day) pour the clear liquor 


ETNA atin asia te i, 
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ato a clean cask, and add to it the fol-) with the malt after it has been infused 
for making this wine. 
{ 


lowing articles mixed together 
Take of French brandy, two quarts 
Raisin wine -_ five pints 
Red port - - two bottles. 
Stir them together, and let the eask bi 
well buuged, and kept in a cool plac 
for six or ten months, when it will be fit 
to bottle. This wine will be found su 
perior to the Cape Sladeira, and, after 
having been ke ptin bottle twelve months 
will be found not inferior to ast- ludia 
Madeira. Good table-beer may be mad 


es) 


PERMANENT INK FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Take a drachm of nitrate of silver 
lunar caustic); dissolve it in a glass 
mortar in double its weight of pare water: 
thisis the mk. In another glass vessel 
dissolve a drachm of salt of tartar in an 
ounce and halt of water: this is usually 
| named the liquid pounce, with which the 
Linen i wel previously to the application 


| of the ink. 
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THE DRAMA, 


—- 


TINIIE attention of the public has} 


j ~ been much excited by the re 

presentation, at Drury-lane, of a 
comedy by the late Mr. ‘Tobin, 
which was ke spt back some years ago 
from its supposed allusion to certain 
dissipated fashionable gamblers. It 
was then kuown by the name of 
“The Faro Table,” 
title it is now published, though re- 
presented under that of ‘ The 
Guardians.” Unless a few points in 
the dramatic sketch of a gaming lady 
of quality, applied particularly to 
some existing female victim of that 
ungovernable passion, we cannot see 
any thing in the texture of the piece 
to justify its non performance on 
the score alledged ; and, if a charac- 
ter every way resembling that of 
Lady Nightshade did exist, the 
sooner it was performed the better. 
We know not why a vice sO perpici- 
ous as gaming should be spared 3} 
and, above all things, would pre 


the ‘* vice suppressing” principle of | 
attacking humble and unprotected 


inpropriety, and sparing that which | 
i is surrounded by rank and splendour, | 


As applied to the present comedy, 
too, this subserviency seems over- 
stretched, for it depictures the fe- 
m° + gamester in no new light; 
al. nuch feverish anxiety must have 
existed somewhere, if the reported 





under which | 





| 


| 


: 


serve the stage from the adoption of | 


| respecting the safety of Miss Se 


| ens Hes. 


motives of its long suppression be 
correct, 
The plot of the “ Guardians” is 
follows:—Barton, an honest at- 
torney, is the guardian of Sedgemoor 
and bie sister; he is also uncle of 
Waverley. ‘The two young men are 
extravagant: Sedgmoor is attached 
to the cuming-table, and Waverley 
to the race-ground, and both mort- 
gage their estates to their guardian, 
under the name of Moses Levi. ‘The 
other guardian is Lady Nightshade, 
who is entrusted, jointly with Bar- 
ton, with the care of Miss Sedg- 
| mgor, and, from mercenary motives, 
encourages the addresses of Lord 
Fillagre to her ward. ‘The peer, 
| however, has a successful rival tn the 
person of Waverley; but, with the 
concurrence of her female guardian, 
attempts to use violence, Miss 
—— is rescued from iis hands 
by Waverley, and plac ed under the 
protection of Lady Loutsa, to whom 
her brother pays liis addresse $5 sie 
visits Waverley to consult with ian 
ty 
moor; but, be ange discovered at 
chambers by Sedgmoor, to whom 
the cause and manner of his stster’s 


clopement are unknown, a challenge 


By a fortunate mistake, the 
sarties are reconciled ; but, on icas 


= the ground, they are both ar- 
rested at the suit of their guardian, 
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and conveved to prison. Meantime | DAVISON, as the heroine, merited 


Barton, in the same Cisguise of Levi, 
waits on Lady Nightshade, whose | 
great aimbitiou ts to set up a sare 
temple, and who, to raise money, 


Wishes to get her ward’s jewels | 2 


replaced by counterfeits, The 
development of the plot after this 
is plain:—Sedgmoor and Waver- 
ley are set at liberty, and united 
to their mistresses; Lady Nighit- 
shade is exposed, and ‘the  be- 


neficent views of Barton for the! 


reformation of his wards are accom- 
plished. 

Such is the construction of “ the 
Cuardians,” whieh our experienced 
readers will immediately perceive to 
be any thing but original ; but the 
mnisfortune is, that the sources from 
which it is derived are not so pure 
and elevated as those which supplied 
the ‘* Honey-Moon” and “ Curfew.” 
The school of what may be termed 
intriguing comedy furnished Mr. 
Tobin with the materials of the 


“* Guardians ;” meaning a species of 
drama where plot and situation are | 


every thing, and character little or 
nothing. As acomedy of this kind, 
it is ood ; the taste of Mr. To to 
preserving him from the mdelicacy 
and occasional pruriency of dialogue 
vf Farquhar and Centlivre, while a 
certain trim elegance and neatness 
of expression, for which he has al- 
ways been remarkable, characterises 
ahe dialogue and satisfies the ear of 
judgment. ‘Phe humour of men ot 
taste, like Tobin and Cumberland, 
as never rich or exuberant, nor is that 
of the “ Guardians” such; but still 
it is lively, and one or two excellent 
situations, and Stuart repartces, 
seemed to give the audience great 
pleasure. It was perforwed with 
uninterrupted approbation, and, in 
a comparative polut of ylew, every 
way deserved it. 

The two spendthrifts were per- 
formed by RAE and WaLLAckK 
with great respectability; aud Mrs, 


| 
} 
} 
| 
j 
{ 
} 


——_ 


and received that approbation which 
invariably tollows her performance 
of characters adapted to her talents. 
When it is observed that the honest 
ttorney was performed by Dow- 
'TON, wend that it is a character 
directly in his line, its excellence 
must be taken for granted, Hark- 
LEY, aS an ofhcious impertinent, 
and OxBERRY, as a booby lover, 
also claimed and received some 
hearty plaudits, 


since the last month is Mr. KEAN’s 
performance of Sir Edward Mor- 
dimer in the ‘Tron Chest :” if any 
thing can excite a renewed interest 
in that dragging drama, it will be 
the m asterly colouring he has given 
to it. The house was in a tumult of 
applause at the conclusion, and ab- 
solutely stopped the anuouncement 
of another play for the ensuing 
evening, to ensure the repetition of 
the “Iron Chest;” a fact which to a 
drama of a different character would 
hensure a run, as it possibly may do 
‘in the present instance; and, if so, 
| Mr. Kean will have much indeed to 
| boast. 

At CovENT GARDEN the chief 
novelty is the production of a kind 
of operatic melodrame, by Mr. 
Monron, entitled “The Slave,” 
the scene of which lies in Surinam. 
The principal cliaracter is an heroie 
negro, evidently written for Mr. 
| MackiabDy, whose power of ex- 
| pressing the fiercer emotions, is call- 
{ed into great display. The story is 
Pas follows :— 





UY Captain Ciifton, haviug left in the 


' settlement a slave named Zelinda, 
b whom he loved, and by whom he 
jas a child (both the property of 
}a Colonel Lindeuburg), returus frou 
England and marries ker. Gambia, 
ouce au African chieftain, loves Ze- 
linda with the ardour of a savage ; 
and, witb savage violence, swears to 
revenge upon her husband the re- 





‘Phe other novelty at this house, 


ere ats enti 





co aN 


eR wre 


Cea 





jection of Iris own attachment. An 
insurrection had taken place among 
the negroes, and Clifton is sent to 
quell it; but, at the moment of 
parting with his wife, he is surround- 
ed by negroes lying in ambush, and 
carried away 2 prisoner. Gambia, 
prev vailed upon by the tears of Ze- 
linda, flies to his rescue, and brings 
him back in safety. Clifton, who 
returns triumphant from his expe- 
dition against the rebel negroes, is 
promoted by the governor, and is 
authorised to demand the liberty of 
some single slave. Love points out 
Zelinda; but honour and gratitude 
declare for Gambia, with whose 
vpame the British officer fills up 
the blank manumission. The lofty 
spirit of Gambia breaks out into 
excess of transport at the recovery 
of the freedom for which he so long 
had sighed; and, throwing himself 
at the feet of bis Jiberator, he dedi- 
cates his generous and fiery soul to 
the service of his benefactor, and to 
Zelinda’s welfare. In the mean time 
Lindenburg arrives. This man had 
borne another name in Europe, 
under which he had unfairly won at 
play the entire property of Clifton, 
and bad received a pu iblic chastise- 
ment at his hands. Lindepburg, 
learning the circumstances under 
Which his dupe and conquerer now 
Fernains in the colony, finds his long 

threatened vengeance at length i 
his own power. He _ resolves to 
detain Clifton’s wife and child im 
slavery, and has his person arrested 


for debt. Gambia sells lis newly- | 


acquired freedom to the overseer of 
Lindenbure for the amount of Clit 
& 

ton’s deb?: pays tt for him, and 
liberates his benefactor.  Linden- 
burg, having refused every offer for 
Zelinda and her boy, offers to treat 
her with unmanly outrage. Guam 

bia literrupts, opposes him, siiatches 
his sword, and, in defence of bis 
own life, wounds him. He then flies 
to hasten the retreat of Zelinda, 


J 
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whoin be finds already near a moun- 
tain bridge, and in the arms of her 
husband, who, on recoverivg his li- 
berty, had come in search of her, 
He speeds them over the bridge, 
which he then cuts down; and, 
snatching the child from the hand 
of his own pursuers, throws it across 
the stream to its living parents. 





i 
a 





Linbenburg, somewhat sudde nly, iy 


| converted by an Interview with Gain. 


bia, whow be had ordered for a 
death of lingering torture, but whe 
throws the culprit into a tremor by 
speahing of a brand of infamy, 
which he had discovered on his 
breast during their scufle. The re- 
formed villain transmits freedom to 
Zelinda, and the liappiness of this 
couple is comple ted, 

An attention to the foregoing story 
will shew the bustling and melo- 
dramatic nature of this drama, 
which, as an effort to do away with 
the silly quackery of certain crani- 
ologists, and minor physiologists, on 
the « capacity of the negro, we wholly 
approve. For the heroic Ganbia, 
Macready appeared to do every 
i thing possible ; and, if little cau be 
said for the dramatic scope allowed 
the performers of the other charae- 
ters, their musical talents were called 
mto excellent exercise by some very 
| beautiful music by Bishop: Sinc lair, 
{Duruset, aud Miss Stephens, par- 
j ticularly distivguished themselves. 
fhe latter called down incessant 
j 





I plaudits, and deservedly ; the taste 
and pathos with which she sang the 
following ar, the yiusic of which ts 


} 

=n a me 
iverv beautiful, is indisertbable. 
j ver 


Every thing short of a Lfodge or 


2 s, must have yielded to 
cil} — Deal SO) bewitchingly preferred. 


wns of freectom hear my story, 
Merey well becomes the brave 
Hunianity is Britain's glory, 
Pity and protect the slave. 


ett 


ree born daughters, who possessing, 
i ihat conquer, hearts that save, 
Gieet me with a soter’s blessing, 


: ' iene an 7 . 
ity awa pre tect tic siave, 
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We are happy to announce that 
on each evening of his performance, 
Mr. KEMBLE is greeted by a crowd- 
ed house. We think such a recep- 
tion does honour both to the taste 
and recollections of lovers of the 
drama ; for, notwithstanding several! 
undeniable, aud a few probably in 
defensible, peculiarities, the theatri- 
eal career of Mr. Kemble has been 
highly honourable aud brilliant, and 
those who doubt it have only to 
witness him, as we have recently 


done, in Coriolanus. To dwell 

tf upon his well known excellence in 
\ i that character would be superfluous, 
| ty aud we only allude to it now to no- 

' Hy tice the performance of Volumnia by 


Miss O'NEIL. Whatever may be 
the genius of any individual, it can- 
not be denied that there are certain 
characters in the Drama, to which 
peculiar powers, both physical and 
mental, are requisite; and such is 
that of Volumnia. The Volumnia 





THE COURT. 

BUtLerin of the Kine’s Hearntn.— 

** jh indsor Castle, Nov. ¢.--His Ma- 
jesty was rather less composed than 
usual during the former part of lust | 
month; but his Majesty has since resum- | 
ed his tranquillity, and is in good bodily 
health. (Signed as usual.) 

Our good and venerable Sovereign has 
entered the 57th year of his reign. His 
Majesty has held the sceptre of England 
: for a greater period than any other of its 
monarchs; Henry HID., whose reign was 
the longest, was king of England 336 
years, one month, and one day,—The 
Queen had a dinner party at Frogmore, 
to celebrate the 57th anniversary of his | 
Majesty's accession. ‘The Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, Dukes of Cla- 
rence and York, were present.—Her 
Majesty, with the Princesses Augusta 
and [lizabeth, paid a visit to her royal 
grand-daughter and husband, at Clare- 
niont, the first time since their retirement 
into the country; viewed the house, | 
grounds, and gardeas; dined with the | 





of Miss O’Neiu bears the same re- | 
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lation to that of Mrs. SIDDONS a 

the recent Belvidera of Mrs. Siddons 
would to that of Miss O'Neil, Nei- 
(her eye nor ear can be managed so 
well by woman as by man; the very 
tone of her voice, the very size aud 
proportion of her person, ties her 
down to a certain range of perform- 
ance. Setting comparison of this 
kind aside, Miss O’Neil’s enactment 
of the Roman matron was such as to 
merit the very high applause which 
it received, 

Within these few days, the same 
lady and gentleman have performed 
Lord and Lady Townley iw the 
«“ Provoked Husband.” We have 
not seen, but are informed that, as a 
serious version of the parts in ques- 
tion, the performance was admirable. 
But, as the piece seenis likely to be 
frequently repeated, we will not an- 
ticipate remarks we may be called 
upon to make in our succeeding 
number. 
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Prince and Princess; and returned in 
the evening to Windsor. 

Notice has been given from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, dated Oct. 21, that 
her Majesty’s birth day, which falls on the 
isth of January, will be celebrated by a 
drawing-room at the Queen's Palace, on 
the 6th of February ; and that the birth- 
day of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent will also be celebrated by a 
drawing-room at her Majesty’s Palace, 
ou St. George’s Day, the 2¢5d of April. 
itis also most earnestly recommended and 
desired, that the nobility and gentry, and 
all persons attending upon those occa- 
sions, will appear in dresses entirely of 
British manutacture. 

‘Vie Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold employ a number of labouring 
men iv improving their grounds at Clare- 
mont. In this landable object of taste 
the illustrions conple take great delight, 
expending their money amongst those to 
whom it is most necessary, and gratifying 
their minds at once by the good done to 
otuers, and by the ewbellislument of ther 


re 
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noble domain. Th ey are out of doors 
the greater part of every morning, either 
in these grounds ‘, Or in aride round the 
nei: hhourhood, 

The world of court aad fashion has 
been roused into considerable attention 
by the arnval of the Prmce Nicholas, 
brother to tire Eimperor of Russia, who 
Supports the splendid munifieent charac- 
ter of the Russian family bya hberality 
which borders upon profusion, 


INCIDENTS. &e, 

Within the month, the Lord M: yor 
took the depositions of thirteen persons 
in Newgate, who all agreed in asserting 
that a Jew-boy, named Solomons, had, 
in concert witha police-officer, ensnared 
them into crimes in which they had no 
moral participation. 

A horrid confession was made a few 
weeks ago by a person on his death-bed, 
at a workhouse in the city. The wretehed 
being was tried, some years back, at the 
Old Bailey, for setting his house on fire, 
and his wife died the day after his coin- 
mittal to prison: finding himseli at the 
point of death, he contessed himself not 





only guilty of the crime of arson, but | 


that his wife’ 
administered by himself! 

The imbabitants of the parish of St, 
Olave, Southwark, intend to apply tor a 
Bill next ses 
able them to raise a fund for the purpose 


of paying the rector a yearly income in | 


lieu of tythes. 

On Saturday a handsome 
erected in Westiniuster Abbey, between 
the monuments of Dr. South and Dr, 
Busby, to the memory of the late vene- 
yable Dr, Vincent, dean of that church. 

Holborn is in future to be lighted with 
gas, for which purpose handsome cast- 
iron tubes, through which the gas is to 
pass to the lamps, are 
the line of the curb-stones. 

MARRIAGES. 

The Earl of Warwick, to Lady Monson, 

S. R. Maitiand, esq. of the Inner ‘Tem- 
ple, to Selina, danghter of the late Rev. 
C. Stephenson, vicar of Olney, 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, H. 
Meux, esq. of Great Russell-st. to Miss 
Elizabeth Mary, daugh te rot V. Smith, 
esq. of Bolton-st. Picea ly. 

Mr. C, Perkins, of Ma ark 
Jae Barkley, of Sunbury. 

The Rev. John Marrvvince, of Wood- 
bridge, to Miss Saral ‘Tyrer, of Camden 
‘Town. 

Edward Ball, esq. of Bethnal green, to 
4nn, daughter of Salisbury Dunn, esq. 
of Burweil, 

At St. Mary, Islington, Jas. Day, esq. 


- 


lane, to Miss 


tablet was 


s death was caused by poison | 


sion of Parliament, to en- | 





now placing in 
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of Homerton, to Sarah, oniy daughter of 
the late Counsellor Gould. 

Mr. J. Robinson, of London, te Miss 
E. French, only daughter of the late Col, 
Sebastian French. 

At Camberwell, Charles Wrench, esq. 
of Branby house, Kent, to Henrietta 
Goddard, daughter of the late Miles 
Stringer, esq. of Peckham. 

Thomas Hudson, esq. of Camilla Mie. 
kieham, to Ann, only daughter of the 
late John Evans, esq. of Norwood. 

Mr. Tarratt, of Natton-garden, to Miss 
Octavia Bedford, of Walthamstow, 

P. W. Wood, esq. of Russell-square, 
brother to the Lord Mayor, to Anne Ma- 
tilda, daughter of John Cowley, esq. of 
Upper Guildtord-st, 

His Execcllency Baron Frederick Wm. 
Driesen, general in the service of the 
Emperor of Russia, to Miss Aiken, of 
Hampstead. 

J. S. Girdler, esq. of Hammersmith, to 
Miss Manleverer, only surviving di Ligh: 
ter of the late B. M. esq. of Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, 

At St. Mary-le-bonne church, G, Hoar, 
esq. of Twytord-lodge, Hants, to Miss 
Clerk, of Upper Seymour-st, Portman- 
SQuare. 

Mir. J. Hamilton, of Hayes, to Miss 
\nn James, of Hilisbiidge-parade, near 
Bristol, 

At St. John’s, Westminster, J. F. Turn. 
penny, esq. of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, to Miss Kyoninmond, 
late of Clapham Rise. 

Maen n. Sir John Lambert, K,C.B. 
to Jane, daughter of the late John Mo- 
rant, esq. of Brackenhurst-park, Hants, 

\t Fulham, A. N. Groves, esq. of 
Plymouth, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
James Thompson, esq. of George-street, 
Hanover-square. 

DEATHS, 

At Leatherhead, 74, the Hon. Hen- 
rietta, second daughter ot the late Lord 
Henry Beauclerk. 

At Upper Clapton, 
Lia KY tl. 

tb Brompton, Mrs. Catherine Kelly: 
her death was occasioned by her clothes 


685, Mrs, Grace 


| catching fire. 


At Islington, R. Morrell, esq. 
At Mitcham, Lieut,-General Forbes 
Champagne, colonc! of the 70th regiment 
" Foot. 
At Ealing, Miss Sarah Isabella Carr, 
daughter of the Rev. Coulston Carr, 
At Tottenham, Josliua Garth, esq. of 
Fvederick’s-place. 
\t Upper Tooting, 77, Mrs. Bovill. 
At Finchley, 86, ‘Thomas Gildart, esq, 
In Crutched-triars, 66, C. H, Marte Ds, 


q. Austrian consul general, 
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We are happy to announce that 
on each evening of his performance, 
Mr. KEMBLE is greeted by a crowd- 
ed house. We think such a recep- 
tion does honour both to the taste 
and recollections of lovers of the 
drama ; for, notwithstanding several 
undeniable, aud a few pri obably i in 
defensible, peculiarities , the theatri- 
cal career of Mr. Kemble has been 
highly honourable aud brilliant, and 
those who doubt it have only to 
witness him, as we have recently 
done, in Coriolanus. To dwell 
upon his well known excellence in 
that character would be superfluous, 
avd we only allude to it now to no- 
tice the performance of Volumnia by 
Miss O’NEIL. Whatever may be 
the genius of any individual, it can- 
not be denied that there are certain 
characters in the Drama, to which 
peculiar powers, both physical and 
mental, are requisite; and such is 
that of Volumnia. The Volumnia 


of Miss O’Netu bears the same re- | 





lation to that of Mrs. SIDDONs as 
the recent Belvidera of Mrs. Siddons 
would to that of Miss O'Neil, Nei- 
(her eye nor ear can be managed so 
well by woman as by man; the very 
tone of her voice, the very size aud 
proportion of her person, ties her 
down to a certain range of perfori- 
ance. Setting comparison of this 
kind aside, Miss O’Neil’s enactment 
of the Roman matron was such as to 
merit the very high applause which 
it received. 

Within these few days, the same 
lady and gentleman have performed 
Lord and Lady Townley w_ the 
«“ Provoked Husband.” We have 
not seen, but are informed that, asa 
serious version of the parts In ques- 
tion, the performance was admirable. 
But, as the piece seenis likely to be 
frequently repeated, we will not an- 
ticipate remarks we may be called 
upon to make in our succeeding 


; nulaber. 
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THE COURT. 

BY LLETIN of the Kina’s Heartu.— 
** Ji indsor Castle, Nov. 2.--His Ma- 
jesty was rather less composed than 
usual during the former part of last 
month; but his Majesty has since resum- 
ed his ‘tranquillity, and is ju good bodily 

health. (Signed as usual.) 
Our good and venerable Sovereign has 
entered the 57th year of his reign. His 
Majesty has held ‘the sce pire of Eng land 
for a greater period than any other of its 
monarchs; Henry HE., whose reign was 
the longest, was king of England 36 
years, one month, and one day.—TPhe 
Queen had a dinner party at Frogmore, 
to celebrate the 57th anniversary of his 
Majesty's accession. ‘The Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, Dukes of Cla- 
rence and York, were present.—Her 
Majesty, with the Princesses Augusta 
and Elizabeth, paid a visit to her royal 
grand-daughter and husband, at Clare- 
niont, the tirst time since their retirement 
into the country; viewed the house, | 
grounds, and gardeas; dined with the 


‘* 


Prince and Princess; and returned 
the evening to Windsor. 

Notice has been given from _~ Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, dated Oct. 21, that 


| her Majesty’s birth day, which fi ils. on the 


{ 


18th of Jan nary, will ‘be celebrated by a 
drawing-room at the Queen's Palace, on 
the 6th of February ; and that the birth- 
day of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regeut will also be celebrated by a 


| drawing-room at her Majesty’s Palace, 


{ 


| 
/§ 





ou St. George’s Day, the esd of April. 
It is aso most earnestly recommended and 
desired, that the nobility and gentry, and 
all persons atteading upon those occa- 
sions, will appear in dresses eutirely of 
| Br itish mauutacture. 

The Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold employ a number of labouring 
men iv improving their grounds at Clare- 
mont. In this la udable object of taste 

the illustrions conple take great delight, 
expending their money amongst those to 
whom it is most necessary, and gratifying 
their minds at once by the good done to 


| others, and by the embellishment of weir 


ee 
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noble domain. They are ont of doors 
the greater part of every morning, either 
m these grounds, or in a ride round the 
neichbourhood, 

The world of court aad fashion has 
been roused into considerable attention 
by the armval of the Pimece Nicholas. 
brother to tite Er ‘peror of Russia, who 
Supports the sp lendid munificent charac . 
ter of the Russian family by a hbe rality 
which borders upon profusion, 


INCIDENTS. & 

Within the month, the ial Mayor 
took the de positions of thirteen persons 
in Newgate, who all agreed in asserting 
that a Jew-boy, named Solomons, had, 
in concert witha police-oficer, ensnared 
them into crimes in which they had no 
moral participation. 

A horrid confession was made a few 
weeks ago by a person on his death-bed, 
at a workhouse in the city. The wretched 
being was tried, some yeats back, at the 
Old Bailey, for setting his house on fire, 
and his wite died the day after his com- 
mittal to prison: finding himseli at the 
point of death, he confessed himself not 





only guilty of the crime of arson, but | 
that his wife’s death was caused by poison | 


administered by himself! 
The mbhabitants of the parish of St, 
Olave, Southwark, intend to apply tor a 


Bill next session of Parliament, to cn- | 


able them to raise a fund for the purpos 
of paying the rector a yearly income ip 
lieu of tythes. 


On Saturday a handsome tablet was | 


erected in Westininster Abbey, between 
the monuments of Dr. South and Dr, 
Busby, to the memory of the late vene- 
rable Dr. Vincent, dean of that church. 

Holborn is in future to be lighted with 
gas, for which purpose handsome cast- 
iron tubes, through which the gas is to 
pass to the lamps, are now placing in 
the line of the curb-stones,. 

MARRIAGES. 

The Earl of Warwick, to Lady Monson, 

S. R. Maitiand, esq. of the Inner ‘Pem- 
ple, to Selina, danghter of the late Rev. 
C. Stephenson, vicar of Olney. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, H. 
Meux, esq. of Great Russell-st. to Miss 
Elizabeth Mary, daughter of ‘T. Smith, 
esq. of Bolton-st, Piceadilly, 

Mr. C, Perkins, ot Mark-lane, to Miss 
Jauc Barkley, of Sunbury. 

The Rev. Joln Marrvvince, of Wood- 
bridge, to Miss Sarah ‘Vyrer, of Camden 
‘Town. 

Edward Ball, esq. of Bethnal green, to 
Ann, daughter of Salisbury Dunn, esq. 
of Burwell, 

At St. Mary, Islington, Jas. Day, esq. 
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of Homerton, to Sarah, oniy daughter of 
the late Counsellos Gould. 

Mr. J. Robinson, of London, te Miss 
E. French, only daughter of the late Col, 
Sebastian French. 

At Camberwell, Charles Wrench, esq. 
of Branby house, Kent, to Henrietta 
Goddard, daughter of the late Miles 
Stringer, esq. of Peckham, 

Thomas Hudson, esq. of Camilla Mic- 
kKleham, to Ann, only daughter of the 
late John Evans, esq. of Norwood, 

Mr. Tarratt, of Matton-garden, to Miss 
Octavia Bedford, of Walthamstow, 

P. W. Wood, esq. of Russell-square, 
brother to the L ord Mayor, to Anne Ma- 
tilda, daughter of John Cowley, esq. of 
Upper Guildtord-st. 

His Excellency Baron Frederick Wm. 
Driesen, general in the service of the 
Emperor of Russia, to Miss Aiken, of 
Hampstead. 

J.S. Girdler, esq. of Hammersmith, to 
Miss Manleverer, only surviving daugh- 
ter of the late B. M. esq. of Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, 

At St. Mary-le-bonne church, G. Hoar, 
esq. of Twytord-lodge, Hants, to Miss 
Clerk, of Upper Seymour-st, Portman- 
SQuare. 

Mr. J. Hamilton, of Hayes, to Miss 
\nn James, of Hilisbiidge-parade, near 
Bristol. 

At St. John's, Westminster, J. F. Turn. 
penny, esq. of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, to Miss Kynninmond, 
late of Clapham Rise. 

Major-Gen. Sir John Lambert, K.C.B. 
to Jane, daughter of the late John Mo- 
rant, esq. of Brackenhurst-park, Hants, 

At Fulham, A. N. Groves, esq. of 
Plymouth, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
James Thompson, esq. of George-street, 
Hanover-square, 

DEATHS, 

At Leatherhead, 74, the Hon. Hen- 
rietta, second datghter ot the late Lord 
Henry Beauclerk. 

At Upper Clapton, 69, Mrs, Grace 
Larkyvn. 

At Brompton, Mrs. Catherine Kelly: 
her death was occasioned by her clothes 


catching fire. 


At Islington, R. Morrell, esq. 

At Mitcham, Lieut,-General Forbes 
Champagne, colonel of the 70th regiment 
ft Foot, 

At Ealing, Miss Sarah Isabella Carr, 
daughter of the Rev. Coulston Carr, 

At ewe wit Joshua Garth, esq. of 
lrederick’s- pli ace. 

\t Upper Tooting, 77, Mrs. Bovill. 

At Finchley, 86, ‘Thom: is Gildart, esq. 

In Crutched-friars, 66, . H, Martens, 

q. Austrian consul geueral, 
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At Charch-row, Hampstead, 65, Mr. 
T. Strattoid, 

At Peckham, 74, J. Reed, esq. 

At Greenhill, Harrow, Mrs. Russell, 
widow of John Russell, esq. R.A. 

At Turvham-green, 75, Mir. William 
Leach, of his Majesty’s Board of Works. 

At Woodford, 69, John Hill, esq. 

At Tottenham, Elizabeth, ps of 
Robert Howard, esq, of Stamford hill. 

At Ballam-hill, 58, Wm. Cotton, esq. 
F.A.S. 

At Clerkenwell, 79, A. Rhodes, esq. 
forty-ove years vestry-clerk of that pa- 
rish, and a member of the Antiquarian 
Society. 

In Wigmore-st. Cavendish-square, Mr. 
Mulso, of Lansdowne-crescent, Bath. 

At Sunning hill, Mrs. Stephen, wife of 
James L. esq. master in chancery. 

In Dorset-st. Portman-square, Robert 


Lukin, esq. brother te the late Dr. Lu. 
r kin, dean of Wells, 
| At the Manor-house, Walworth, Roger 
Smith, esq. 
| In York-st. Portman-square, George 
| Wroughton, esq. of Newington-house, 
Oxfordshire. 

In Southampton-buildings, Chancery 
lane, 77, Mr. W. Rhodes. 

After a short illness, the Marehioness 
} of Wellesley, at Teddesley, im Stafford. 
shire, the seat of her son-in-law, Mr, 
Littleton. Her Jadyship was Hyacinthe 
Gabrielle, only daughter of Pierre Ro- 
land, and was born in France. She was 
married to the Marquis Nov. 29, 1794, 
and has left two daughters, one of whom 
was married a few years since. Her la- 
dyship bad a separate income of 40001, 
a-year, which now reverts to the Mar- 
quis, 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURIIAM, 


PHE sishop of Durham not only em- 

ploys a large additional number of 
Jabouring men, bat distributes SOl. per 
month te others, at is. 2d. per day each, 
until they can obtain work. 

The distress of the labouring and mid- 
dling classes of people in Sunderland, we 
understand, is great, beyond any former 
precedent. By inquiries instituted by 
the magistrates, it appears that one pawn- 
broker only (and there are many in Sun- 
derland) has, besides some thousands of 
pounds worth of other articles, no fewer 
than 1200 watches, and 159 wedding- 
rings, pledged with him. 

Married.| At St. Andrew Auckland, 
Robert Kaye Greville, esq. to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Sir John Eden, bart, 

Mr. Jolin Spencer, of Nevecastle, to 
Miss Barbara Stapleton, of Tynemouth, 

Mr, Hopton, to Miss Elizabeth Monk- 
house, both of Durham. 

Mr. Charles Ferguson, of Rishopwear- 
month, to Miss Bramwell, daughter of 
Christopher B. esq. of Sunderland. 


Dicd.| At North Shicids, in Dockwray- | 


eqnare, Gt, Mr. Robert Tate.—In Mei- 
born-place, 59, Mr. James Beil. 
At Bishopwearmouth, 5¢, Mr. Fowls. 
At Stockton, 61, Mr. John Peverall. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


Marricd.}| At Irton, Joseph Gunson, | 


esq. to Ann Frances, eldest daughter of 
Edmund Lamploch Triton, esq. 

At Penrith, Mr. Wm. Barton, to Miss 
Esther Nickolson, of Grevstoke. 


Died.| At Carlisle, in English-st. 83, 


Mrs. Armstrong, deservedly respected, 
At Newton, 50, Mrs. Ann Hodgson. 
At Wetheral, Mr. Thomas Smith. 

At Bowbridge, Mrs. Elizabeth Blay- 
lock, much respected. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A snbseription for the relief of the 
poor has been raised at Scarborough, and 
the mode in which this relief is to be 
administered is deserving of imitation. 
One hundred and fifty men will be em- 
ployed in clearing away a considerable 
portion of accumulated rubbish from the 
harbour, 

A patent for an invention to prevent 
the overturning of coaches, and wheeled 
carriages in general, has just been ob- 
tained by the Rev, W. , of Don- 
caster. It is the peculiar excellence of 
this apparatus, that it is light, compact, 
and not unsightly, and attachable to any 
carriage without altering the ordinary 
construction, 

Alurried.] Wm. Lee, esq. of Rufforth 
Grange, near York, to Miss Robinson, of 
Tadeaster. 

Mr. John Swinden, to Mrs. John Lee, 
both of Wakefield. 
| Mr. James Helme, to Miss Sarah Shut- 
| clifie, both of Pontefract. 
| Mr. Thomas Johnson, merchant, of 
Wakefield, to Hannah Maria, danghter 
of the late John Benson, esq. of Thorne. 

Died.| At Leeds, Mrs. Taylor, justly 
regretted.—In Albion-st. Mrs, Josepl 


~~ 
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AX Bertue M, esq. 


At Knaresborough, Mr. Coates, uni- 
versally respected. 

At Rotherham, Mrs. Thomas Smith. 

At Rufforth Grange, near Acomb, Mr. 
Wim. Wharton, regretted, 

At Ouzlewell Green, 56, Mrs. Smith, 

At Longwood, zi, Mr. Hieury Robin- 
son. 

LANCASHIRE, 

It is generally understood that Mr | 
Phillips, the eloquent Irish counsellor, 
will be pitted against Mr. Canning at the 
next Liverpool election, and arrange 
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ments are already making to promote 
his future interests on this subject. 

Mu:ried.] Thomas Henderson, esq. to | 
Miss Blair ;—Mr. Hen. Barrow, to Miss | 
Hannah Barnes, daughter of the late R. | 
Newton, esq.: ali of Manchester. 

Mr, Jonathan Slingsby, merchant, of 
Manchester, to Ellen, danglter of the | 
Jate Mr. Alderman Batts, of Stringham. | 

Mr. Sam. Ryley, of Preston, to Sarah, | 
daughter of. James de la Pryime, esq. of | 
Naze-house. 

Benjamin Heywood, jun. esq. banker, | 
of Manchester, to Sophia Ann, only | 
daughter of Thomas Robinson, esq. ; | 

Died.} At Liverpool, in Rodney-st. 
Miss Jane Bourne.—61, Mrs. Monk, wife | 
of the Rev. G. Monk.—32, Mr. J. Conrad | 
Siber, merchant. 

At Manchester, in Mosley-st. Zhe Eli- 
zabeth, wite ef D. Grant, esq. 

At Preston, the Rev. James Penny, 
M.A. 

At Everton, in Prince Edwin-st. Benj. 
Bowdon, esq. 

At Beaumond-hall, 64, Edw. Buckley, 
esq. one of the deputy lieutenants of the 
county, 


—— 


CHESHIRE. 

Marricd.] 8. Mason, esq. to Mrs, Gait- | 
skell, both of Chester. 

Mr. C. Walmsley, to Miss 
both of Marple. 

Nathaniel Higginbotham, esq. of Mae- | 
clestield, to Hannah, eldest daughter of | 
Kdmund Massey, esq. of Green Dale 
Hiouse, Mottram St. Andrew. | 

Died.| At Chester, 79, Jolm Bonner, | 
esq. captain on the halt-pay establish. 
nent of the 105d Foot: he had resided 
upwards of half a century in this city, 
in Watergate st. at an advanced age, 
Mr. J. Joues, universally respected and 
lamented, 

At Cheadle, 66, 


sraddock, 


Mrs. Markland, wife 


At Worth, 88, Mr. Wm. Clayton. 
At Dukentield, Mr. Bentley Brooke. 
DERBYSHIRE, 
The grand Musical Festival at Derby 
closed with a very successful assemblage | 


ond collection, especially under the in- | insuyauces amount to 35,000/., but tle 
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' conducted with infinite deliberation and 


| broke out at Belyoir Castle, the splendid 
; tham, 


Sure yed, 
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auspicious circumstance of rainy weathe 

nearly the whole of the week. Nearly 
1000/, were collected for the Infirmary. 
Probably no meeting was ever attended 
by more of the nobility and distinguished 
Characters, 

Murried.}] Mr. James Mills, of Dery, 
to Miss Fotherby, of Tikeston.--Mr- 
Clark, of Derby, to Miss Gregory, of 
Mickleover. 4 

Died.) At Derby, 42, Mr. Wm. Reeves. 

At Buxton, 44, the widow of Mr. The. 

Knowles, of Liverpeol.—Mrs, Hufton, 
of Sheffield. 

At Cutthorpe-hall, 23, Henry Saville, 
only son of Wim. Wright, esq. deservedly 
lamented, 

At Hayfield, Mr, Samuel Kinder, much 
respected, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. ; 

It is with satisfaction we learn that 
meetings and societies for the relief of 
the Poor are daily extending. Two se- 
cicties have been lately formed by the 
ladies of Newark, for the purpose of 
clothing the necessitous, A cousider- 
able sum has been obtained by subscrip- 
tions, and the societies are likely to be 
of the utmost utility. 

The practice of frame-breaking has 
been revived in Nottinghamshire, and is 


effect. In one place only, 30 frames 
have been destroyed. 
Marricd.] Mr, ‘Thornton, to Miss Han- 
nah Coates, both of Nottingham. 
Mr. Wood, of New-st. Nottingham, to 
Mrs, Darman, of New Snenton. 
At Newark, J. Bevor, esq. to Miss 
Parke, daughter of the late — P. esq. 
Died.| At Nottingham, 79, Mr, Fras. 
Coaleratt.—-Mr. James Honghton.—On 
Tollhouse-hill, Mrs, Gedling.-On_ the 
Low Pavement, Miss Sarah Hathwaite, 
ot Worksop. 
At Newark, 62, Mr. Richard Cooper. 
-Mr. Wm. Lawton. 
At Maustield, 52, Mr. John Sheppers 
son.— 49, Mr. Holloway. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Within the month a destructive fire 


seat of the Duke of Rutland, near Gran- 
‘The whole of the plate is saved 5 
hut many imestimable pictures are de- 
‘The celebrated picture of the 
Nativity, by Sir Josiua Reynolds (for 
which his Grace lately refused 10,000 
cuineas), is consmued: from tbe few 
historical or scriptural pieces this great 
master executed, the loss is irreparable, 
The whole of the ancient structure was 
reduced to a heap of ruins, bat much of 
the modern building is standing, ‘The 
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‘oss, at a moderate computation, cannot 
be less than the sum of 120,000/. 

Married.) Lucius O’Brien, esq. of 
Stamford, to Miss Eliza Darle, of Uf- 
fington. 

Mr. R. C. Newcomb, of Stamford, to 
Miss ‘Todd, of Corby. 

The Rev. E. Fane, of Fulbeck, to Miss 
Maria Hodges, of Dewlish. 

Died.| At Lincoln, 79, Mr. Marshall. 
—Mr. Bowering.— Mrs. Bagaley. 

At Boston, 54, Mrs. Walker.—Mrs. 
Ward. 

At Gainsborough, 68, Mrs. Ann Mosley. 

At Louth, 19, Miss Jane White,—52, 
Mrs, Atkinson. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The Poor-rates in Hinckley amount to 
52s.in the pound: nearly two-thirds of 
the town are ina state of pauperism. 

Married.| Mr. Sturgess, to Miss Whit- 
tle, both of Leicester. 

Mr. ‘I’. Bird, of Loddington, to Miss 
Heathcote, of Belton-lodge. 

Mr. Machin, to Miss Pitts, both of 
Oakham. 

Mr. Jonathan Ward, of Harborough, 
to Miss Susanna Guinuss, of Uppingham. 

Died.| At Leicester, 80, Mr. Joln 
Chapman.—Mrs, Carryer. 

At Loughborough, 63, Mr. Amalt, 
much respected, 

At Hinckley, 21, Mr. William Scott, 
much esteemed and regretted. 

At Ailexton, 67, Mr. Sewell. 

At Market Overton, Mrs, F. Rouse. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Several respectable persons in Walsall 
have been distrained upon for their rates : 
it appeared that they were totally with. 
out bedding and other ordimary necessa- 
ries, which had been previously sacrificed 
to exactions of the tax-githerer. 


| 





Marricd.| At Litchtieid, Bennet Dones, | 


esq. of Sutton Coldfield, to Miss Jane 
Cooper, of Litchfield. 

Thomas Crockett, esq. to Mrs, Cotte- 
rill, widow of the late Charles C. esq. of 
Cannock. 

Charles Elford, esq. of Bourne, to Miss 
Ryan. 

Edward Knight, M.D. to Miss Eliza- 
beth Horton, ot Stattord. 

Dicd.} At Litchfield, 69, Mrs. F. Wool- 
ley. 

At Wednesbury, 59, Mr. John Thropp. 

At Longport, 82, Hugh Henshall, esq. 

WAKWICKSHIRE, 

A Hampden Ciub, for procuring a 
reform ip the Commons House of Patlia- 
ment, has lately been established in 
Birmingham, and now cousists of up- 
wards of five hundred members, The 
following resolutions, from their Rules 
and Regulations, express the object of 


| 
| 
| 


this constitutional society :—Resolved, 
Phat the basis or constitution of this s0- 
ciety is expressed in the three following 


propositions, namely,—First, Represen- 


tation, the vital principle of the English 
constitution, inasmuch as it is that aloue 
which constitutes political liberty ; se- 
cond, Political Liberty being a common 


right, representation, co-extensive with 


direct taxation, ought, with all practical 
equality, to be fairly and honestly distri- 
buted thronghout the community; the 


facility of which cannot be denied ; third, 
The constitutional duration of a Parlia- 
ment cannotexceed one year.—Resolved, 


That it is the determination of this Club 
to confine its exertions strictly to the 
procuring a reform in the representation 
of the people. 


Marvied.| Mr. J. P. Tregent, of Wor- 


cester-st, to Miss Elizabeth Radford ;— 
Mr. George Wetherby, to Miss Phabe 
Watton ;——Mr. Jarvis Turner, to Miss 
Caroline Wilday: all of Birmingham. 


Mr. Toxall, to Miss Holland, of Hands- 


worth. 


Died.] At Birmingham, in Church-st. 


34, Mr. Wm. Rodgers.—65, Mrs. Sarah 
Moore.—In Coleshill-st. 58, Mr. Hemas, 
At Coventry, Mr. Alderman William- 
son. 
SHROPSHIRE. 


C. W. Forester, esq. M.P. for Much- 


Wenlock, has reduced the rental of his 
estate thirty per cent. which makes a 
difference in bis income of 6,000/, per 
annum, 

Married.] R.C. Phillips, esq. RN. to 
Miss Marianne Stokes, of Ryton. 

Mr. Adney, of Wenlock, to Miss 
Oliver, of Hammage Grange. 

Died.} At Shrewsbury, on Pride-hill, 
Mr. W. Ford.—In Claremont-buildings, 
Mrs. Margaret Owen, universally re- 
spected and regretted.— Mrs, Laurence, 

At Cardiston-park, Miss Eliz. Jones, 
highly esteemed and regretted. 

At Prees, Mr. Whitfield, surgeon. 

At the Clive, Mr. Edward Offiey. 


WORCESTERSILIRE. 

The foundation stone of a new parish 
church was lately laid at Dadiey. So 
large an undertaking as the building of a 
chuich will necessarily employ many 
persons, who must otherwise remain un- 
willingly idle. ‘The funds for complet- 
ing this expensive work have been fur- 
nished by the inhabitants of the parish 
and neighbourhood ; and a great propor- 
tion of the contribution came from Lord 
Dudley and Ward, whose liberality shows 
the true spirit of nobility. 

Marvied.] T. Yarranton, esq. of Tens 
bury, to Miss Mary Cook, of Coton-lull, 
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Mr. C. Brookbanks, of Stourbridge, to 
Miss Elizabeth Taylor, of W _ Heath. 

Died.) At Pe rshore, Mrs. Fayerman, 
wife of Admiral F. 

At Astwood-house, Miss H. Parkes. 

At Broadway, at an advanced age, 
Wm, Phillips, esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

The Dean and Chapter of Hereford 
have added to the cathedral a beautiful 
new altar-piece, representing Christ 
bearing the Cross; in the back-ground 
aye seen the two maletactors, with a 
group of Roman soldiers and spectators, 
and a distant view of Mount Calvary. 

Married.| G. Robinson, esq. R.N. to 
Ann, daughter ot the late Rey. Mr. 
Reece, of Colwall. 

Died.| At Hereford, 64, the Rev, John 
Barrol, A.M. 49 years vicar of Almeley. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTII, 

At a late numerous meeting of the no- 
bility and gentry, in the Rooms, at 
Cheltenham, the Hon. Robert Moore in 
the chair, Captain Fotheringham was 
elected master of the ceremonies, in the 
room of the late James King, esq. Col. 
Kennan, supported by a considerable 
interest, relinquished his claun to the 
public suffrage, in consideration of en- 
joying 200/, per annum during Captain 
Fotheringham’s occ upancy of the office. 

The shop of Mr.’ Dike, at the Cross, 
Gloucester, was recently broken open, 
and robbed of cash, notes, and silver, to 
the amount of nearly 6701, The villains 
effected their purpose in a very adroit 
way, having done but little injury to the 
windows or frames. 

A powerful opposition is intended 
against the Norfolk interest in Glouces- 
ter, at the next general election. On 
this subject, Mr. H. Howard Molyneux, 
who has been one of the members tor 
five successive parliaments, has already 
addressed the electors. 

Married.| Mr, Francis Mayer, to Miss 
Eliza Burrup, both of Gloncester, 

Mr. Ire ‘deric Lewis, 1o Muss Ann Mar- 
tin, both of Bristol. 

‘Thomas Stone, esq. of Cheltenham, to 
Miss Ann Lane, of Chasely-hall. 

At Cheltenham, the Kev. S. C. 
to Miss Harvis. 

At Tetbury, Mr. A. W. Coleman, to 
Mrs. Wood, widow of Joseph W. esq. 

Died.} At Clifton, the widow of the 
Jate James Jones, esy. of Bristol. 

At Cheltenham, 52, Major-Gen. Si 
George Holmes, K.C.B. universally la- 
mented,—64, Mrs. Wadley, much re- 
gretted. 

At Monmouth, Mrs. Synor. 

At Hardwick, Mr. Wm, Sowley. 


Harper, 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

Lord Exmouth has recently received 
the freedom of Oxford in the Town-hall : 
after which the corporation gave a splen- 
did dinner to his lordship and a number 
of distinguished personages, 

Married.} Mr, Withers, of Chiselhamp- 
ton, to Miss Stroud, daughter of George 


| Stroud, esq. of Barbican, London. 





Mr. Wm. Billing, of Pyston, to Miss 
Billing, of Southampton-place, Reading. 

Mr. Wm. ‘Tete, to Miss Hannah Huot, 
both of Banbury. 

Died.) At Oxford, Mr. Allen, 

At Woodstock, Miss Susannah Towne- 
send, universally regretted. 

BUCKS AND BERKS, 

The corporation of Windsor, agreeably 

to annual custom, and contormably to 


| the wills of Archbishop Laud and Theo- 
| dore Randue, esq. lately assembled in 


| the Town-hall, 


when seven lads were 


elected to receive 151. each, trom the 


donation of the former, for the purpose 


| of putting them apprentices ; and seven 








young men were deemed fully entitled 
to receive the like sum from the charity 
ot the latter, having faithfully served 
their respective apprenticeships. 

Married.| At Wartield, Mr, Joseph 
Higes, R.N. to Miss Eliza King, of War- 
field, 

Mr. J. Rhymer, of Denham, to Miss 
Randall. 

At Hanney, Mr. Noah Belcher, of Gor- 
sey, to Miss ‘Giles, of Leythrop. 


Died.| At Wargi rave, Mrs. Tickell, 


| widow of the Rev. J. Tickel', rector ot 


Gawsworth and East Mersey. 
At Turweston, Miss Mary Causton. 
HERTS AND BEDS, 

It is stated that upwards of 40001. 
stock has been purchased for the Hert- 
fordshire Saving-Bank, since the 30th of 
March last. 

Married.]| Mr. Chinery, of Cheshunt, 
to Miss Emma Rivers, of ‘Trimley St. 
Mary. 

Died.| At Cheshunt, in consequence of 
a fall trom his horse, 70, Thomas Sanders, 
esq. M.D. 

At Leighton Buzzard, 79, Mr. Thomas 
White. 

At Watford, Mrs. 
Harriold Steward, esq. 

At Potton, Mrs. Henry Verrall, 

At Dassells, Mrs. Ann Prior. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,. 

Varried.| Mr. Jolin Wilson, of Peter- 
borough, to Miss KE. Parkinson, of North 
borough. 

Wm. Asplin, jun. esq. of Willingham, 
to Miss Mary Bletsoe, of Artcheston. 

Died.| At Northampton, 71, Mrs, Ars 
den.—63, Mis. E. Law, 
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Steward, wife of 
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At Wellingborough, 69, Mr. Charles 
Kobinson, 

At Great Oakley, 21, Caroline, daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Brooke, bart. 

At Thenford, Michael Woodhall, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

The Rev. Dr. Kav, vice-chaneellor and 
master of Christ College, has been elect- 
ed, by a considerable majority, divinity 
professor of the university of Cambridge, 
wice Dr. Marsh, promoted to the bishop- 
ric of Liandaft.—An objection has been 
taken to the eligibility of Dr. Kay during 
his vice-chancellorship. 

Maried.] The Rev. Mr. Rogers, fellow 


of Sydney College, to Miss Hackney, of 


Cambridge. 

"Thomas Brown, esq. of Sheppy-hill, to 
Miss Shearing, oaly child of Jol Shear- 
ing, esq. of Paxfield-hall. 

Died.} At Ely, 60, deservedly regret- 
ted, the Rev. Stephen Stephens, B.A. 
minor canon of Ely, and perpetual curate 
of Trinity parish in that city.—Myr, Thos. 
Wetenball. 

At Chatteris, 78, Mrs, Eliz. Isaacson. 

NORFOLK. 

This eoanty exhibits much distress 
amoung the labouring poor: no benevolent 
recommendation is adequate to its ex- 
font. “Phe several parshcs vieid tempo- 
vary relicf; but the poor seek, as their 
buiy restorative, cfherent employment : 
this cannot be had; therefore the rich, 
While they deplore, feel their imade- 
quaey, and hope ouly for better times, 


BMarricd.) Robert Bathurst, esq. son of 


the hight Rev. the Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich, to Jane, danghter of the Rev. Rob. 
Norris, reetor of Pattestord, 

Mr. R. H. Harris, to Mise Clabon, both 
of Norwich, 

The Rev. C. Nealds, of Knapton, to 
Adeline Martha, daughter of the Rev. 
John Colman. 

Died.) At Norwich, 56, Mrs. R. Dun- 
homo, Mar. Sieley.—-Atan advanced 
ase, Mr. Brittingham. 

At Catton. 47, Lieut. W.T. Lacon. 

At bkienze-hall, Mr. Uammond Smith, 

At Carrow Abbey, Mis. Meck. 

SLDEOLA, 

Varricd.}] Juines Reeve, esq. of Lowes- 
foft, to Lorina, daughter of Jolu Farr, 
esq. of North Cove. 

Mi. Jeatlreson, to Miss Caieline Bd- 
wards, beth of Fiamlingham. 

Mr. J.'b. Morris, of Spalding, .to, Miss 
Brightiv, of Bungay. 

Died.) AtIpswich, 75, Mis. Spark, the 
rife of Dr. S. 

At Southwold, 53, Mr. Launeeclot Da- 
vie, an cminent surgeon of Bungay. 

At Mendlesham vicarage, 54, the Rev. 
Richard Cosbould Crilton, vicar. 
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A late Chelmsford paper recommends, 
among other employments for the poor, 
that parishes should furnish themselves 
with hand corn-mills ; that parish bake- 
offices should be established; and that 
the women and girls should be employed 
in spinning and carding of wool. In this 
county, many hands have been employed 
to shell beans in the fields, and which has 
been done so low as 3d. per bushel, & 
sum under that usually paid for thrash- 
ing. By this means the beans are got 
quick to market, first being dried upon 
the hiln, and with the advantage of not. 
being brnised, as they must otherwise 
have been if thrashed with the flail. 

Muried.| E. Ball, esq. of Walthamstow, 
to Ann, daughter of Salisbury Dunn, esq. 

Mr. LD. Risbee, of Bradtield, to Miss 
Elizabeth Solmes, of Danbury. 

Died.) At Colchester, 71, Mrs, Eliz. 
Smythies, 

At Maldon, 79, Mrs. Mary Polley. 

At Walthamstow, 65, J. Locke, esq. 

At Bocking, 84, Mrs. Eliz. Helmsted. 

KENT. 

A Mr. Woodham, a most respectable 
farmer near Speldhurst, who rented a 
farm of four hundred acres, lately puta 
period ta his existence, by drowning 
himself in a pond in his own grounds.: 
He leit a letter in his room, stating, that 
the intolerable pressure of the times lad 
driven kim to that desperate act. 

The Hon. Charles Noel, of Barham- 
court, was lately convieted, on the in- 
formation of the Earl of Romney, of the 
singular offence of having admitted per- 
sous in the neighbourhood, to the number 
of more than twenty, to attend divine 
service in las Louse with his family and 
domestics. ‘The Act of Parliament for 
this effince is imperative, and Mr. Noel 
immediately paid the penalty; one halt 
of which, atter discharging the expences 
of the proseention, goes to the poor of 
the parish, and the other moiety to the 
informer, 

Marricd.] James Lloyd, esq. to Miss 
Sidden, both of Rochester, 

Mr. J. Biss, of Chatham, to Miss E, 
Larkin, daughter of the late W. L. esq. 
of his Majesty’s ship Brunswick. 

Dennis Kelly, esq. to Miss Lefevre 
Pownell, of Sittingbourne. 

Dicd.} At Canterbury, in King-st. ¢e, 
Miss Blackley.— Mr. Alex. Wetherell. 

At Chart-place, near Maidstone, Mrs. 
Hazard, wife of Robert H. esq. 

SUSSEX. 

A party of antiquarians, in their 
researches at Hardham and Wateis- 
field (a short distance from the Roman 
villa at Bognor), recently discovered 
























































some Roman coins in excellent preserva- 
tion, of the Emperor Constantinus the 
younger, and Alexander Severus, toge- 
ther with a great quantity of the exuvie 
of Roman and British pottery and hand- 
somely-wrought sepulchral urns; also, 
some brass ornaments, 

Died.] At Chichester, inthe New Town, 
Mrs. J. Richardson.— Mr. Clemence. 

At Brighton, R. Day, esq. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

At a recent sale at Christchurch, a 
full-size bronze bust of the Prince Re- 
gent, ona mahogany pedestal four feet 
high, in the best preservation, was 
knocked down, in the presence of a large 
company, at the very low sum of 3 
after which, a single china cup and saucer 
realized 2l. 6s.! 

Married.) Samuel Smith, esq. of Ports. | 
mouth, to Miss Emily Caroline Payne. 

Lieut. George Young, of the 58th regt. 
to Miss Hallum, of Southampton. 

Mr. Lewis, solicitor, of Basingstoke, to 
Miss Mary Dowling, of Bransbury. 

Died.] At Bishop’s Waltham, 75, Edm. 
Fielder, esq. formerly of Portsmouth. 

At Hedley, Susan, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan, rector of Hedley, 

WILTSHIRE. 

Mr. Jervoise, M.P. for Salisbury, in 
addition to recent benefactions, has or- 
dered one thousand yards of flannel to be 
immediately mannfactured in that city. 

Married.| The Rev. George Bevan, of 
Poxbury, to Miss Anne Buchanan. 

‘Lhe Rev. R. Sloper, to Mrs, Hunson. 

Joseph Batchelor, esq. of Stormoor- 
cottage, to Miss Kebecca Chapman. 

Died.} At Castle house, Calne, Wm. P, 
Bendry, esq. a justice of the peace. 

SOMERSETSUIRE, 

The election of a master of the cere- 
monies at the Upper Assembly Roos, 
Bath, lately took place ; when the num- 
bers were—George Wyke, esq. 258; 
James Heaviside, esq. 195; Lewis P. 
Madden, esq. 110.—Mr. Wyke is allowed 
by all parties to possess, im an eminent 
deyrec, qualifications that will do honour 
to the office, and essentially benefit the 
city of Bath. 

About 9,400/. has been invested in 
the funds by the trustees of the Provi- 
dent Institution in Bath, on account of 
several hundred depositors. ‘This msti- 
tution commenced its operations in Fe- 
broary 1813, 

Married.| At Bathampton, James Jack- 
son, esq. of the Stattordshire militia, to 
Krances, danghter of Sam. Ward, esq. 

Dird.| At Bath, Madame Dallemand, 

-Mr. Geo. Jefferies. —Mrs. Tyler, widow 
ef J, T. esq, of Redland, Gloucestershire. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.) At Bishop's Candle, near 
Sherborne, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Errol, to the Hon. Harriet Somerville, 
sister to Lord Somerville, 

Died.| At Metcombe-honse, 
Shaftesbury, W. Whitaker, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The late election for Devon cost Mr. 
Bastard from ¢5 to 30,000), Mr, B. has, 
in consequence, determined not to ruin 
himself by further contests. 

At a numerous meeting of the magis- 
trates of Devonshire, recently held at the 
Castle of Exeter, it was unanimously ree 
solved, that a new aud equal county-rate 
should be immediately made, alter the 
rate of one farthing in the pound on the 
value of the parishes, which will amoun€ 
to about 9401, per rate ; the whole amount 
of the returns made ts nearly a million 
sterling. 

Married.) Lieut. Spencer Smith, R.N. 
of Portsea, to Miss Edmonds, daughter 
of Thomas E, esq. of Plymouth, 

Mr. Kent, of the R.N, to Miss Pearn, 


nceags 


| of George-st. Dock. 


Died.| At Exeter, Mrs. Cutler, wife of 
Henry C. esq. of Sidmouth.—63, Mrs, 
Ru-sell, wife of Robert R. esq. 

John Harris, esq. of Crediton. 

CORNWALL, 

We are sorry to find that Chacewatee 
Mine, in Cornwall, is added to those 
which have been compelled to stop work 
ing, by which upwards of six hundred 
persons are thrown out of employment. 

Married,] Thomas Yarde Fownes, esq. 
to Miss Heam, of St. Austle. 

John Henry Vivian, esq. of Truro, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Arthur Jones, 
esq. of Swansea. 

Died.| At Forvey, Benj. Bloomfield, 
esq. senior alderman of that borough. 

At Bodmin, 67, the Rev. Edmund Gil- 
bert, M.A. rector of Helland, 

WALES. 

In order to prevent that distress, which 
would otherwise occur, Sir W. W. Wynn, 
bart. has, we are informed, taken into 
his employ all the poor m the neighbour 
hood of the hospitable mansion of Wyn- 
stay. ‘Their labour is directed to agri- 
cultural purposes, the repairs of roads, 
&C. 

Married.) The Rev. W. Hewson, vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Swansea, and justice of the 
peace for Glamorgan, to Miss Bassett. 

Lieut. John Hewett, R.M. to Frances, 
cauvlter of the late John Pritchard, esq. 
of Bridge-end. 

Dicd.| 64, Sir Arthur Davis Owen, of 
Glansevern, Montgomeryshire, a justice, 
of the peace, and deputy lieutenant and 





AtWelsh-mill, near Frome,Mise apper. 


late sheriff for the same county, 
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DEATHS ARROAD. 

At Stntgard, 62, his Majesty the King 
of Wirtemberg. He is sneceeded by the 
Crown Prince, now in his 36th year, 
lately married to the Duchess of Olden- 
Bure. 









Domestic and Foreign Politics. 


His Serene Highness Charles Lewie 
Frederick V. Duke of Meckicnbourg- 
Strelitz, sister of the Queen, and father 
of the Duchess of Cumberland. His 
Serene Highness was born on the 10th of 
October, 1741. 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 
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LMOST all interest in foreign politics , 


is absorbed in this country by do- 
mestic gloom; and, in fact, all that de- 
serves mentioning is the opening of the 
French session with the new deputies, 
who are doubtless a court majority, aud 
in this iustance we are gldd of it, satis- 
fiecl that the people of France are not 
with such praters and reasoners as Cha- 
teaubriaud. 


posed, indeed, shew the sense of the 


} 


a 


‘Vhe measures to be pro-) 


nation clearly, as they are evidently in- | 


tended to soothe and reconcile what are 
called the new interests to the family on 
the throne. This truth they proclaim ina 
voice too loud and distivet for either bin- 
glish or French journalists to drown; foi 
thie initiation of some of them b» 
quite conclusive of what he teels to be 
the wishes of his people. ‘Their com- 


Loitis is 


plexion declare their real parentage, and 


i 


that they are evidently not productions | 


which can be significantly concluded 


with “ tel est mon plaisir.” 

On our depression at home, meeting, 
as it must do, the eycs of the most care 
less observer, there is little oceasion tu 
dilate here. We are happy to observe 
Uret practical measures to mitigate the 
abounding distress are taking place all 
aver th and, could we be anade 
to understand, tu something more than 


COUNTS 


raises up human beings by premiam at 
one time to starve them at another, and 
horribly increases that dreadful evil, a 
pauper population :—nay, a pauper po- 
pulation of the very worst kind, since it 
destroys the spirit of independence higher 
up in society every day, and does away 
with even the sentiment of it. We there- 
fore vuever wish ananufacture in this 
couniry to exceed the standard of pro- 
bable duration; for the eternal contem- 
plation of troops of fellow creatures nia 
state of famine is by no means recom. 
pensed by a few years’ previous enjoy- 
ieut of competent waxes by themselves, 
or the acquisition of fortunes by. those 
who employ them. As to the effect of a 
fempoiary monopoly arising out of war, 
it is atupresent before our eyes, and as 
mach exceeds inecruelty the fattening of 
aninials to kill them, as hunger is worse 
than the sword, 

In the mean time two cries loudly 


predomimate, RETRENCHMENT and PAR- 
LIAMENTARY REFORM. ‘The tirst, it 
/ mught be “Up pose dl nobody in the 


general terms, the quarter trom whiele a | 


Bestoration to permanent healt ts to be 
expected, we should be more rceonciled, 
We can be brought to comprchend that 
things will not long rem: 
bad as they are at present; 
quite satisticd thatimany braneles of ma 
Dufacture will never reach thea forme 
wonsequence, It is surely unnecessary 
now to argue that the people of the con- 
tinent are more intent on becoming 
rivals than customers, and that the market 
ot the United States wil never be again 
what it has been. ‘Thus, the standing 
markets of tie colomes, and the sith 
more stable one of home consumption, 
seem aliwe have permanently to trust 
to. bet these be constaut and unifern, 
and the benetit to Engiand m the long 
run will be equaliy great. We can con- 
ocive no country mere miserable than 
enue of fluctuating muanutacture, which 


maftocether so 


but we are 


Peery for purification, 
tittle out of 
| we pever saw a more probable approach 


'bited in Gieat Britaia. 





‘aud draws every igieyest to it as te a 


World wonld oppose, and no one does, as 
fur as words go, but, then, people use 
the same words in very ditterent senses, 
One party understands dismissing people 
who reecive trom fiity to three times as 
many ponds ayear; another, the doing 
away of gentry who do nothing for a 
great variety of thousands. One consi 
ders a large army as a necessity, the 
vther as asapertlauty; but all talk very 
evaveiy of economy, As to parliamen- 
(avy aelomm, there is net so much unani- 
mitv, even in verbiage. An increasing 
perception of the great disparity betweey 
theoretical and practical representation, 
und of some ot its bad Consequences, is 
doubtless bLecommg general; but there 
is sluggish imaptitude inthe great mnte- 
vests, both of aoney and land, to join the 
National distress a 
the question, and we think 


tothe Enthanasia, or dying away of the 
Biitish constitution into pure monarchy, 
prophesied by Hume, than is now exhi- 
Tie iniluence 
of the Executive increases every aay, 
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common centre,—profiting even by its 
errors, and becoming stronge rfromits ver Vv 
abuse. The greater p art of the nation 
may be said at this moment to resemble, 
in spirit and in condue ‘t, those usurers 
who hold yearly incomes upon lives, re 
garding government as the jew does the 
source of lus annuity. 
tre must support it, or away goes our 
income. Hume saw this cle “arly; and 


} 
| 
| 
} 
j 
i 


favour at the commencement. 


Right or wrong | 


nothing appears likely to defeat lis pres | 


dictions less than a dissolution of socie ty 
into its elements by overwhelming ¢ vala- 
mitv. © An earth: quake.or an inundation 
baflles all calculation, because it can 
never properly forma part of it. Such 
things as these, and marches to Moscow, 

make the wise appear foolish, and the 
foolish wise. 

But we must not forget my Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, who has been honoured with a 
public dinner 
borough of Belfast. His lordship, in 
some brillant speeches after dinner, in 
his own indescribable strain, assured his 
auditors that Napoleon has contessed, 
since in our custody, that he intended 
the overthrow of England: a curious re 
solution in him, by the bye, towards a 


| eagerness to attack America, in the face 
| of all rational policy, at the very mo- 
‘inent the nation was panting under the 


by the very independent | 


‘ 


_ our opinion the people were erroneous in 


nation to whom his destruction was no | 


Object at all, The noble lord also com- 
plimented the Prince Regent as_ the 
sreat cause of ultimate victory, aided by 
the people, whom the ministers only fol- 
Jowed. If the patronage of the wai 
trom first to last be meant in this com- 
— ut to the people, we are of ooueen 
thathislordshipisright. We tiimly believe, 
at least as fay as a great majority impties 
the people, that the revolutionary war, 
from first to last, has been espoused by 
them, and we are sorry for it; 
much inclined to conclude that it will 
prove, like that of the Greeks termed the 
Peloponnesian,—a date for repentance, 
and that Mr. Pitt will prove a Pericles 
m more than in his cloquence, With 
respect to the policy of the last ten years 
of the war against Bon: aparte, itis “ditti- 
cult to decide ; but posterity, we think, 
will loudly condemn our previous carcer, 
if Mars had laid down a plan for trans- 
forming a numerous population into a 
solid military mass, he would have stated, 
as a sine qua non, an enemy like England, 
who has such an inclination to be doing 
in this way, that not long ago sie suc- 
ceeded in making America naval, as slic 
had done France military. To this kind 
of meddling, bowever, in all its stages, 
we believe the people—we repeat em- 
yhatically, the people—have too generally 
hese frie ndly. The colonial war with 
America is now a bye-word tor folly and 
uppolicy, 


for we are | 


| abetted you in partition or division, or 
j . ’ 

| tvanster or reward, 
of nations, bound hand and foot, to weak 


| 


' 


except probably with such | 


| the people only assisted to catch the 









































thinkers as Mr. Walter Scott and Co,; 
but a reference to the journals and pe. 
riodical publications of those days will 
shew that the people were loudly in its 
Sorry, 
also, are we to observe, expence out of the 
question, that success with them verg 
mainly decides the point of policy. An 
acquisition in India er Ceylon is seldom 
canvassed upon the principle of right or 
wrong; and we are decidedly of opinion, 
would finances admit, that a great pune 
ber of the very individuals who complain 
most bitterly of the past war would, for 
some trick “ not worth an egg,” vocife- 
rate as loudly for another. The late 


utmost supersataral efforts elsewhere, 
quite satished us of the existence of this 
disposition in the good people of England, 

Yes, my Lord Castlereagh, you were 
right with respeet to the people ; bat 
what then?—we think both prince and 
ministers and people wrong in their vio- 
lent belligerent propensities, and suspect 
the sequel will prove them so: but if in 


this part of the affair, even in our opi- 
nion they are wholly to be acquitted of 
participation in the wretched abuses of 
their dear-bought victory; they neither 


The delivery over 


and vindictive despots, was none of 
their doing; nor were they advisers 
of arrangements, which will ensure 
us the contempt and execration of 
swallowed-up aud disappointed nations, 
governed upon the happy principle of 
your own country, Leland, my good 
Lord Castlereagh, to the end of time 
No; these admirable performances are 
all yours, and your colleagnes, my Lord ; 


hare; yourself and triends represent the 
Mrs. Glasse who potted or jugged it. 
They even begin to ack themselves, as 
they limp from the field, if such gane 
was worth the hazard of thei ir necks, 

We have nothing move to say, except 
that Bonaparte, in a passion, has been 
selling his plate for old silver, not liking 
our generously dealing him out his own 
money, like yrandmamiia-- sixpence at a 
time, — “Oh, yes! we had forgot:—only 
think of orator Hunt, ladies, and the 
journeymen in Spaetields, ‘This eloquent 
gentleman, like poor Diogenes, cannot 
find an honest man in the whole world 
except himseif: he, and nobody else, is 
the single righteous person, the Lot of 
Great Britain, Bat then his mode of 
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reforming is the most simple thing in the | the beautiful simplicity of the scheme of 
world. Indeed! how ?—Wiy, ladies, | Mr. Hunt, who represents the cookmaid 
you have probably seen a dextrous cook. | aforesaid ; he proposes to toss up the peo- 


maid fry a pancake; if so, you know | ple, and, by the sunple act of reversing 


that, when brown on one side, up it goes } station, io bring them on their feet again, 





and comes down upon the other: such is | radically reformed. 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
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PARISIAN WALKING DRISs. and loose, Head-dress, a morning cor- 
QMOuNpd dress of fine muslin, orna-| Vette composed of fine clear muslin. 


mented at the border with rich em-| Gloves and sandals of pale yellow. 
broidery between two flounces ef broad 
lace. Lilach sarsnet spencer, elegantly 
ornamented with silk trimming. Hussay 
hat of lilach satin and fine blond lace, | rows of white silk trimming completed 
surmounted by a full plume of white | a 
feathers, and placed very backward over 
a plaited cornette. Lilach shoes, laced 


EVENING DRESS. 
Striped gauze of various patterns ona 





| Upper part of the body formed of lace, 


rf the ror aye rOrrpoeece 
with ribband of the same colour. Gloves | me twa ge Ahely preg 
of temon-coloured kid, and a parasol of) short and very full, is composed of lace 
wel light lavender colour shot with + looped high, and finished to correspond 
white, and a white border, A Parisian | withthe shirt. Hair full-dressed, with- 
shawl ot lemon-colour, with a superb | out ornament. Necklace, cross, amulets, 
border of different coloured flowers, is | and bracelets of rubies. White satin 
sometimes thrown over this dress. | slippers, aud white kid gloves. 
MORNING DRESS. | 

A cambric round dress, finished at the | 
bottom with four rows of rich embroidery { Dinner dresses are composed ot figured 
aud two worked flouneces. It is very | sarsnets, poplins, and the new Dalmatia 
full, and the body has also considerable | cloth. Gauze and satin are deemed 
fullness behind. It is made up to the | most elegant tor evening. A new fancy 
throat, and trimmed at the neck with a | black Leghorn boanet has also became 
double frill of rich work. Sleeves long | fashionable. 


GLNERAL OBSERVATIONS, 








a ees 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Proprictors have to apologise for the neecssity of deferring the Plate of Mrs. 
Siddons, tntended for this present number, until neat month, owing to the deluy of their 
Engraver beyond the time possible fur prope ly taking off the unpressions. 

The favours of Jane will be inserted ia our next number; as also several poetical 
comnnnications, which have stood crer for want of room, 

The next number will also contain, under our reviewing head, a very particular account 
of the recently published poems of Lord Byron, 

We request our fair subscribers, and such of our inale friends as feel interested in our 
publication, to peruse « brif note at page S09, received from a sensible Corre spondent, who 
has more than once done us the honcur to attend to our progress. This conanunication, 
signed EB. M., exactly points out what we have always been solicitous bo obtain; that is to 
siy, conunnnications from eultivaled and tatelligent Jomales on points of Living interest. 
few well educated women can throw a glance around them in tines like these, and not 
diing back some food for meditation, which may be uldimate/y productive of inference 
worthy the atteniion of ethers like thems lecs. Could we seewre a few active communi. 
cunts of this class, alive to the real diterests and improvement of tie sex which they repre- 
sent, we would with pleaswme dedicate the jirst eight or ten pages of our misceilany to 
their service, But we must here apprise Urn that we do net include Tales generaliy, 
nor Love-Storics, as desi able acquisitions 3 neither do we allogither wish the assumption 
of feigned characters, in dhe manne af the ** Np clalor,” hough now and then an (ffart 
iu that way might be welcome. A tard ol} clion is ba mere lruisms tn a moral strain, 
which, as nobody tn the world is foolish enough to deny, u is quite unnecessary to enforce 
them; besides, as Montesquicu says, tt is difieull, and consequently ve ry fatiguing, to 
preve @ thing which is clear, HWedonot deny we have had all these, and can only plead 
on excuse a little necessity, a liltle policy, and an amazing deal ef gallantry. Ladis, 
Ly atiending to this address, enable us to vyuse into the last, by way of soul, a smale 
gnerease of gratitude and admaration, 
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white satin slip. Skirt ornamented with 


with a single flounce of deep blond lace. 
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